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On the Archeological Exploration of Palestine 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 1910 


DAVID G. LYON 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HIS paper is limited to the exploration which is carried 

on by the excavator. It does not deal with topographical 

nor geographical studies, except as these may be advanced 

by the work of the excavator. Not that such studies have 

by any means exhausted their subject, nor even that much 

territory does not still remain to be conquered, but the limit 

set for this paper is necessary in the interest of greater defi- 

niteness and fullness, and is demanded by the relative im- 
portance of excavation. 

Nor in this narrower sense of exploration is it my aim to 
give primarily a historical sketch, but rather to present along 
with a condensed review such practical observations as are 
suggested by the general theme. 


Like a large portion of the rest of Western Asia, Pales- 
tine is dotted with the sites of ancient human occupation. 
These sites are mounds, called tells, often rising out of the 
level plain, more often perched on the side or the top of a 
hill, a natural water supply and a regard to safety determin- 
ing in most cases the selection of the site. 

In size these tells vary from a few hundred feet to a 
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couple of miles in circumference. To the untrained eye they 
resemble natural hills, but often a plateau at the top sug- 
gests their artificial character. Many of these tells have a 
history dating from the earliest occupation of the land. 
Some of the more important have been continuously occu- 
pied under the successive masters of the land, while others 
have been occupied at certain periods only. The history of 
these occupations is written in the tells in the remains of 
houses, weapons, ornaments, and utensils, especially pottery. 
So far as not disturbed by subsequent digging, as in laying 
house foundations, these remains are deposited in regular 
strata, varying in thickness with the length and character of 
the successive occupations. The total accumulation of débris 
varies from a few feet to sixty feet or more. 

Many of these tells retain the names of the ancient cities 
but slightly changed, as Ta‘annek, Détan, Erikha, Anata, 
Seilun; others are known by translations of the older name, 
as Tell el-Kadi for Dan; while in some cases the ancient 
name has been shifted to some spot on or near the tell. In 
many cases there is no connection between the modern local 


name and the ancient name of the tell. That is to say, 
there are many unidentified Biblical sites, and there are 
many old tells whose ancient names remain unknown. In 
cases where the natural interest in a place has preserved an 
unbroken tradition there is, of course, no uncertainty, as in 
the case of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Samaria, Nazareth, and 
Tiberias. 


The archeological exploration of these tells is subject to 
natural and artificial limitations. 

Such parts of the sites as are occupied by houses still in 
use, or by cemeteries, can, of course, not be excavated, and 
where there is a modern village there is sure to be a ceme- 
tery beside it. The season for work is the summer, when 
no rain falls, extending from April to October; but in the 
Jordan valley, owing to the great heat, only a few weeks in 
the early spring and the late autumn are really available. 
The explorer is much hampered by the ignorance, supersti- 
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tion, and trickery of the natives, who believe that he is dig- 
ging for treasure, and who invent and circulate for selfish 
ends the most absurd reports. And while these natives can 
be trained to efficiency in the use of their own simple uten- 
sils, it is very difficult to make them effective users of 
improved modern tools. 

But the greatest obstruction to exploration is the severity 
of the Turkish law relating to antiquities. Between the 
application and the granting of permission to excavate the 
delay may run into years. For a part of this delay the local 
authorities are responsible, to whom is first submitted the 
question as to the feasibility of exploration. The permit 
finally granted, the explorer has to make his terms with the 
natives, paying them for the olive and other trees which 
must be cut down, and for the loss in crops during the years 
of excavation, for all of which the natives have most exag- 
gerated ideas. The explorer must, when his permit expires, 
restore cultivated lands to a state of cultivation, save in the 
case of remains too large for removal and too important to 
cover over again, the damages in this case to be paid to the 
landowners by the central government. Nothing which is 
found may be taken away by the explorer, but everything is 
the property of the government, and must be turned over to 
the commissioner, to be sent, at the explorer’s expense, to 
the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. These commis- 
sioners, one of whom attends each excavation, are function- 
aries of great importance, and they can do much to further or 
hinder the success of the explorer. 

But in spite of the limitations which I have described, 
and which apply to all parts of Turkey, the explorer in Pal- 
estine has certain compensations not enjoyed by his brother 
in most other parts of the empire. These come from his 
proximity to post offices, physicians, and the sources of 
supply. 

Another great compensation comes from his contact with 
the modern life of the land. In spite of change in govern- 
ment and population, the conditions of life in Palestine 
to-day are not essentially different from what they were in 
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the days of Isaiah or Paul. To bea constant observer of 
the ever varying picture of this life, already familiar from 
the Bible, is a perpetual charm and source of instruction. 


The chief motive which prompts to Palestinian study in 
all its phases is religious and Biblical. This has been so 
in the past, is now, and is likely to continue. As the tour- 
ist goes to that country for religious quickening or for con- 
firmation and elucidation of the Scriptures, so the student is 
moved by the same motive. 

But along with this is now another strong motive, the 
scientific, the desire to do for the literature, art, and life of 
Palestine the same service that archeology is rendering to 
the peoples of Rome, Greece, and Egypt. The religious 
spirit is not necessarily scientific. But the scientific spirit 
pursues its ends with a devotion as real and as ardent as 
that exhibited by religion. Indeed, it makes even religion, 
of every possible form and phase, one of the objects of its 
investigation. 

The scientific spirit, recognizing, as it cannot fail to do, 
the great réle played by Palestine in the history of western 
civilization, especially through the writers, characters, and 
doctrines of the Bible, shuns no task which may serve to 
shed fresh light upon this subject. It does not feel that 
everything is explained by the statement that the Hebrews 
were the bearers of a special revelation to mankind, or that 
they were in some way endowed beyond other men for the 
perception and enforcement of religious truth. It may, 
indeed, grant both of these claims, and still believe that 
much remains to be learned as to the method by which these 
results were achieved. It recognizes that the thought, as 
well as the outward life of Israel, must have been deeply 
influenced by preceding and contemporary forces, and is 
persuaded that we have much to learn from the study of 
Israel’s relations to the contemporary powers. It grants 
heartily the notion of native endowment, but inquires why 
such endowment takes a particular form. It does not hope 
ever to lay bare the secret springs of the nation’s life, 
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but it is convinced that we are far from knowing all that 
may be learned about them. 

The history contained in the Bible is but a fragment, and 
archeology is sure that exploration will make this fragment 
more intelligible, and by the discovery of new facts will help 
us to understand much that is now obscure. 


To pass in review with minute details the work which has 
been done by the excavator in Palestine would on this occa- 
sion be tedious and out of place; but a general sketch may 
not seem inappropriate. ‘Through the society known as the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, England was for a long time 
almost alone in the cultivation of this field, though America 
has been a generous supporter of the society. The work of 
captains Charles W. Wilson and Charles Warren at Jerusa- 
lem ; of W. M. Flinders Petrie at Tell el-Hesy ; of Frederick 
J. Bliss at the same spot; of Bliss and Archibald C. Dickie 
at Jerusalem; of Bliss and R. A. Stewart Macalister at Tell 
Zakariyah, Tell es-Safi, Tell ej-Judeideh and Tell Sanda- 
hannah; and of Macalister at Abu Shusheh, — this work has 
been fully reported in the Quarterly Statement and in special 
publications of the society. It has all been confined to Jeru- 
salem, and to the region west and southwest of that city. 

The Germans and Austrians were next to enter the field 
with the excavation of Tell Ta‘annek by Ernst Sellin of 
Vienna; of Tell el-Mutesellim by Gottlieb Schumacher; of 
Tell Hum and other points in Galilee by the German Orient 
Society; and of Jericho by Professor Sellin. The last ex- 
cepted, these places are all in the middle and northern part 
of the land. 

The Americans took up the work in 1908. In this year 
Harvard University began the exploration of Samaria, with 
the financial support of the Hon. Jacob H. Schiff. ‘The field 
director for the first year was Gottlieb Schumacher, and for 
the second and third years George A. Reisner. 

In the most recent years very considerable excavation has 
been carried on by the Franciscans on their property outside 
the walls of Jerusalem. 
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In this review I have not included certain small under- 
takings, like that of Hermann Guthe at Jerusalem in 1880, nor 
the illegitimate but widespread exploitation of the tombs by 
the peasants. This exploitation has brought to light and 
dissipated great quantities of pottery, ornaments, weapons, 
and utensils, but the absence of intelligent observers, and 
the impossibility of gaining reliable information, rob this 
work almost entirely of scientit'c value. 

Along with these excavations, which began with that of 
Warren at Jerusalem in 1867, and even antedating them, 
have gone the splendid work of the travelers, like Edward 
Robinson and H. V. Guérin, and the great “Survey” con- 
ducted by the Palestine Exploration Fund. And there have 
been founded at Jerusalem three schools for the study of 
Palestine —that of the Dominicans, with a theological fac- 
ulty and an excellent Biblical Review; the German Evan- 
gelical Institute ; and our own School of Oriental Study and 
Research. These works and these schools are doing much to 
extend and deepen interest in the study of Palestine, and 
the schools could by adequate support easily do much more. 


But this historical outline of the excavations would be of 
little moment, if we did not at once proceed to the question, 
What have we learned by the considerable expenditure of 
time and money ? 

This question may be answered from two points of view. 
In the first place we may compare the results with those ob- 
tained by excavation in Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. In 
these countries the revelations have been spectacular in the 
extreme. Great empires, mighty dynasties, with their pal- 
aces and temples, their gods and their libraries, their treas- 
ures of art and of literature, have risen from the sleep of 
centuries. Thousands of private persons, with their man- 
ners and customs, their costumes and their trade relations, 
their business and their beliefs, have risen to fullness of life 
in the valley of dry bones. Hundreds of thousands of books 
written on materials almost imperishable have yielded up 
the records committed to their keeping. 
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All this is so wonderful because only a century ago it was 
almost entirely unknown to the modern world. Indeed, it 
would seem to have been but slightly known to what until 
recent times we had been accustomed to regard as the 
ancient world ; I mean to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans. Or if known to them, not much of that knowl- 
edge has survived till our own day. 

Such revelations of a new world could manifestly not be 
expected in Palestine, for the reason that we know, in out- 
line at least, the leading characters and movements in 
Hebrew history, including perhaps the name of every king 
who sat on the throne of Israel or of Judah. And the fact 
that different writing material was used in Palestine makes 
it improbable that archeology can ever reveal the life of the 
people in such detail as in Babylon and Assyria. 

Or the answer to our question as to results may, in the 
second place, be given without any regard to the astonishing 
revelations made by the explorer and the decipherer else- 
where. While the yield, viewed on its own merits, will 
appear modest, it will not seem so modest as it would by the 
comparisons suggested. 

Before going into details let me mention a few discoveries, 
important for the history of Palestine, made on foreign 
soil. 

The chief of these come from Babylon and Assyria. The 
statements of Tiglathpileser as to his wars against Israel 
and Damascus, and of Sennacherib regarding his campaign 
against Hezekiah, were a most welcome confirmation of the 
Biblical narrative. Shalmaneser’s account of his defeat of 
Ahab in battle, and of the tribute paid him by Jehu, put us 
in possession of two facts in Hebrew history otherwise un- 
known.! The Mesha inscription found in Moab, not indeed 
by excavation but by travel, supplements in a most interest- 
ing way the Biblical account of the relations of Moab to 
Israel in the days of Omri and Ahab, while those cuneiform 
letters found at El-Amarna in 1887 greatly enlarge our 


1 These are indeed facts of prime importance because they provide the 
earliest definite dates in Hebrew history. 
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knowledge of conditions in Palestine at a period slightly 
antedating the occupation of the land by the Hebrews. 

There are few individual discoveries made within the bor- 
ders of Palestine itself which in importance can compete 
with those just mentioned. 

The first great step of advance was the determination by 
Petrie in 1890 of the relative ages of pottery found in the 
mound of Tell el-Hesy or Lachish. The successive layers of 
débris show corresponding changes in the pottery, its general 
shape, the form of the bottom, the treatment of the handle, 
the neck and rim or lip, the ornamentation by indenting or 
by colors arranged in bands, stripes, zigzags, or geometrical 
forms. Petrie’s conclusions were in part based on a com- 
parison of Tell el-Hesy pottery with corresponding forms of 
dated pottery in Egypt and elsewhere, and were supported 
by his discovery of a cuneiform tablet belonging to the 
El-Amarna period. The application of his conclusions by 
Bliss, Macalister, and others, while resulting in modification 
in details, confirms the general correctness of the system. 
In the absence of inscriptions the importance of this means 
of dating the strata of débris is obvious. This is a test 
which may and must be used by all explorers. By its appli- 
cation it is now possible in undisturbed débris to know 
definitely whether one is working in Roman, Seleucidan, 
Israelitish, or Canaanite levels. And even in disturbed 
débris one can often assign the intermingled fragments of 
pottery to their respective periods. This key is also of great 
value in deciding the age of tombs cut in the rock and not 
buried beneath accumulations of rubbish. 

Let us turn to particulars, and ask first what we have 
learned from work in the Canaanite level. This level has 
been penetrated at Lachish, Taanach, Megiddo, Gezer, 
Jericho, and other points. We know now of the broad and 
high walls of stone surrounding the ancient cities, of the 
stone houses with small rooms, of the standing columns 
which were the essential feature of the “high places,” of the 
methods of burial, of the religious beliefs, of the animals 
used, of the kinds of food eaten, of the intercourse with the 
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outer world, especially Egypt and the gean, of the weapons, 
utensils, and adornments used, and of the attainments made 
in art. By the examination of skeletons, especially of skulls, 
found at Gezer, Mr. Macalister has made a beginning in the 
ethnological study of the Canaanites. No native writing 
from the period has been found, but only writing in the 
Babylonian script, at Lachish and at Taanach, and writing 
on such imported objects as scarabs from Egypt. The 
marks simulating writing on scarabs of native origin seem to 
be the work of those who had no script of their own. 

The total impression of the Canaanites as made known in 
their remains agrees with the picture given in the Old Tes- 
tament and in the El-Amarna letters. We can now under- 
stand better than before how they maintained themselves so 
long against the invading Israelites, how their religious cus- 
toms were adopted by the invaders, and hew the two peoples 
intermingled and intermarried on so large a scale. 

This gradual merging of Canaanites into Israelites carried 
with it as a consequence the gradual passing of one period 
into the other, as represented in the débris. While certain 
older types of pottery and utensils persisted for a while, 
other types specifically Israelitish were developed, and these 
may also be recognized by the specialist. 

The period of Hebrew material greatness, if such expres- 
sion be legitimate at all, was brief, covering the four centuries 
of the monarchy. During this time but two cities of first 
importance were developed, Jerusalem and Samaria. Sites 
of second-rate importance, like Hebron, Shechem, Jezreel, 
Tirzah, Bethel, Dan, Beersheba, have not been touched by 
the excavator. The great mass of exploration has been con- 
ducted at sites which are indeed of much consequence for 
the Canaanite period, but only of third-rate importance for 
that of the Hebrews, so far at least as we may judge from 
the Old Testament. We can therefore not wonder if such 
sites have not been specially rich in remains of the Hebrew 
period. 

Of the two chief Hebrew sites Jerusalem comes first, but 
the amount of excavation which has been possible within the 
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city wall is altogether too meager to reveal the artistic and 
literary remains of Hebrew origin which lie buried deep 
beneath the present level. 

At Samaria the conditions are more favorable. Save the 
village and the cemetery which cover the eastern side of this 
vast mound, there is no encumbrance too great to be re- 
moved by money. Sufficient money might even remove all 
the houses of the village, except the mosque. Jerusalem 
being for the present inaccessible to the spade, Samaria has 
long been recognized as the most promising site for the 
explorer. 

The excavation carried on at Samaria during the past 
three summers, though it has not touched a twentieth part 
of the enclosure, can show results of the first importance for 
the life of the ancient Hebrews. In the higher levels of the 
débris are the ruins of the constructions of Herod the Great, 
who rebuilt the place in honor of Augustus, and gave to it 
the name which the village still perpetuates. Underneath 
the Roman are found the ruins of the Seleucid era; under- 
neath these are those of the Babylonian-Assyrian period ; 
and lowest of all the great palace built on the hill by Omri, 
enlarged by his son Ahab, still further enlarged at a later 
period, perhaps, as Professor Reisner suggests, by Jeroboam 
the Second. The excellent workmanship of the Ahab pal- 
ace, as seen in the well-cut and well-joined blocks of stone, 
is not surpassed by that of Herod or of his Seleucid prede- 
cessors. We know now that prosperous kings like Ahab 
lived in large, well-built houses of stone, and we can under- 
stand as never before the prophetic descriptions of the 
wealth and luxury of Samaria. 

Along with this palace have come to light the remains of 
houses of humbler character, and fragments innumerable of 
the pottery vessels made and used by the ancient Hebrews. 
The palace itself with its enlargements gives us an entirely 
new conception of Israelitish architecture, and its discovery 
marks a new epoch. 

Of even greater consequence are some inscriptions found 
on the floor level of a storehouse attached to the palace 
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of Ahab. These are dated by the place of discovery and by 
proximity to an alabaster vase inscribed with the name of 
Ahab’s contemporary, Osorkon the Second of Egypt. The 
inscriptions, written in the Hebrew language on potsherds, 
give us the names of two score or more of the private men 
of Ahab’s time, and incidentally, through the proper names, 
most interesting light on the religion of that period. Being 
very early specimens of alphabetic writing, the inscriptions 
are of great interest in connection with the history of the 
alphabet. Moreover, this discovery settles forever the ques- 
tion whether writing was common in Israel in the early 
days of the monarchy. And if then, doubiless still earlier. 
The flowing hand in which these ostraca are written, with 
its graceful curves, attests long acquaintance with writing 
and much practice of the art. 

In one particular Samaria is a spot specially favorable for 
exploration. There is no evidence of its occupation in the 
Canaanite period, and the bottom level of the débris is 
accordingly pure Israelitish. This agrees with the narrative 
of its original occupation by Omri, who seems to have found 
the hill an unoccupied field. 

In the nature of the case, we are unable to point to definite 
Hebrew works of importance in Israel after the fall of Sama- 
ria, but traces of the Assyrian occupation are probably seen 
in certain walls, and certainly seen in fragments of two 
cuneiform inscriptions found on the spot, one in 1909 and 
one in 1910. 

Even in Judah after 722 there was a great limitation of 
power, due to Assyrian aggression. Other matters than 
building operations absorbed the chief thought of the 
leaders. Foreign invasions and religious reforms were the 
order of the day. 

From the Greek era we have in Palestine the small Seleucid 
town of Sandahannah, dug out by Dr. Bliss, with its streets 
and houses, and a considerable number of Greek inscriptions 
on stone, a discovery of no inconsiderable interest for the 
Maccabean era of Jewish history. 

From the Roman period there are, besides the imposing 
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remains at Samaria already spoken of, the ruins of syna- 
gogues in Galilee. The exhumation of one of these by the 
Germans at Tell Hum reveals a large and handsome build- 
ing, which was elaborately decorated with carving, the 
designs being drawn from the foliage of vines and trees. 

It may seem surprising that one should be unable to report 
the discovery of the name of any Hebrew king. There is one 
possible exception. At Megiddo was found a Hebrew seal 
with a lion carved in the Assyrian style, and on the seal the 
name of the owner, Shema, who is called the servant of 
Jeroboam. It seems not unlikely that this Jeroboam is one 
of the two Israelitish kings who bore that name. 


This leads naturally to the question, Why is it that Assyria 
and Babylon give us such large numbers of inscriptions and 
art remains and the Palestine of Hebrew history so few? 

We may answer in general that the Babylonians and 
Assyrians were a much richer people, with a vastly longer 
history, that they were artistically more highly endowed, 
had a more developed material civilization, that the materials 
which they used were more durable, and that the mounds 
have been less disturbed by later occupation than have been 
those of Palestine. 

Artistically the peoples of Palestine have not been richly 
endowed. Add to this the fact that all Hebrew buildings 
have been destroyed by war, fire, earthquake, and, worst of 
all, by the re-use of the material for later constructions. 
What exists, therefore, is but a scant fraction of what was, 
reduced for the most part, if we may judge from Samaria, to 
the foundations, or at most to these and a few of the courses 
of cut stone. 

The contrast of Palestine proper with the region east of 
the Jordan is instructive. Beyond the Jordan, at some of 
the more important sites, as at Gerash and ‘Amman, the 
ruins seem till recently to have suffered but little, save by 
the course of natural decay. Now, however, they are fast 
_ falling a prey to the new population. At Palestinian sites, 
on the other hand, which have been occupied by a settled 
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population more continuously, the buildings have suffered 
more at the hands of man than from the elements. 

As to lack of sculpture in Palestine, the absence of artists 
and of good stone will account in the main perhaps for this. 
But that is not the whole story. In the Greco-Roman age 
there was certainly good statuary, as there‘were fine products 
of ceramic art, at Samaria. These have perished, and largely 
from the iconoclastic methods born of the religious scruples 
of the Hebrews. We read, too, how the Hebrews waged 
war against the altars and the gods made by the Canaanites 
and by themselves. 

Grave robbery has been a most potent means in obscuring 
from us the attainment of the Hebrews in art. Naturally ar- 
ticles in the precious metals and in costly stone were the first 
to be taken away. Then followed the pottery, the weapons, 
and the plainer forms of personal adornment. An unrifled He- 
brew cemetery has not been seen by an explorer. Such tombs 
probably exist, and when they are found they may require 
a complete revision of our notions regarding Hebrew art. 

The fortunes of war must also be reckoned with in ac- 
counting for the destruction of works of art among the 
Hebrews. Palace and temple were robbed by the invader, 
or even by native kings to buy off the invader. 

When we ask about records in writing, we have to face 
the probability that the Hebrews used mainly perishable 
material. The limestone of the country, though abundant 
and easily cut, disintegrates readily. Leather, parchment, 
and papyrus have, of course, all perished. But we know 
that writing was abundant. And from Jeremiah (82 14) we 
learn that important documents were preserved in earthen 
vessels. Is it too much to hope that even perishable mate- 
rials thus protected have resisted the touch of time? The 
work at Samaria has taught us that potsherds were also used 
for records. These are of the same nature as the tablets 
of the Assyrian scribes. The ink is less durable, it is true, 
than cuneiform impressions, but here again we learn from 
Samaria what resisting power the ink employed in Ahab’s 
day possessed. 
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All this is leading up to the suggestion that much of our 
ignorance regarding Hebrew art and records may be due not 
to their having never existed, or to their complete destruc- 
tion, but to our not yet having had the good fortune to 
ferret them out in their safe hiding places. It seems in- 
credible that the Ahab ostraca could have been the only 
kind of record current in his day. And why suppose that 
these alone have survived the wreck of time? 


Much has been done by the excavator in Palestine, but by 
no means so much as has been hoped. May we in view of 
the past continue to hope, and if so, for what? 

The exploration of the remains of fortresses and churches 
left by Crusaders has hardly had a beginning. 

Of the exhumation of synagogues, so important for the 
history of Judaism and the early church, but a bare begin- 
ning has been made. 

Such great remains of the Roman period as Banias, Cesa- 
rea, Jericho, the Frank Mountain, Archelais, Masada, are 
still untouched by the explorer. 

The discovery at Taanach and Lachish of cuneiform tablets 
belonging to the El-Amarna period encourages the belief 
that considerable collections of such tablets are still awaiting 
the discoverer. And in view of the fragments of the later 
Assyrian period, found at Gezer and Samaria, who could 
despair of similar tablets better preserved and in larger 
number still to be found? 

As for Hebrew material, which we desire above all else, 
the results at Samaria are most encouraging. Here in all 
probability Hebrew houses exist in a better state of preser- 
vation than Ahab’s palace. The same may be said of Jezreel 
and other sites. 

And what literary treasures may not be awaiting their 
fortunate discoverer! Is it too much to hope that we may 
yet possess in their original form some of those royal annals 
to which the compilers of the book of Kings refer? And 
can any literary discovery be imagined which would send a 
greater thrill through the world of to-day ? 
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For the attainment of these hopes certain things are 
needed which we do not yet have in sufficient quantity. First 
among these may be named a propaganda which shall pub- 
lish widely the results already attained, and thus win an 
ever-widening circle of friends. 

Money is needed, of course, and needed in large sums, if 
work commensurate with the importance of the subject is to 
be done. For the raising of this money the last thing in 
the world which we should expect is that the explorer 
himself should devote any part of his energy to the task. 
Nor should he have to feel under the necessity of annually 
proving to his supporters that the work of the season has 
been successful. Of course all parties are happier if this 
can be shown. But excavation is like the lottery. There 
are many blanks, and the great prizes are few. All that 
can properly be demanded of the explorer is that he do his 
work thoroughly and well. 

Money in adequate amount being taken for granted, one 
of the first changes to be made in excavation relates to 
method. A site once attacked should be thoroughly ex- 
plored. This has thus far been the case in no single in- 
stance. In some cases the amount of work done at a site 
has been a caricature of excavation. This has not been the 
wish of the explorer, but a condition thrust upon him by 
the inadequacy of the means at his disposal. Of course not 
every site, in the present state of our knowledge of Palestine, 
deserves an exhaustive examination. But every site which 
seems worth touching at all should be tested at so many 
points and so thoroughly as to leave no doubt concerning 
the character of the material buried in the mound. 

Next to the*need of money is the need of trained experts 
in the field. Much good work has been done in exploration 
all over the ancient world by men whose chief equipment 
was their enthusiasm and their interest in the subject. But 
much harm has also been done along with the good. Igno- 
rance or improper methods may result in irreparable harm 
at any given site. Archeology is now a science, with work 
in the field as one of its branches. Such work should be 
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prepared for by long and earnest study, and by an appren- 
ticeship under supervision in the field. 

What is obviously true of archzology in general is par- 
ticularly true of conditions in Palestine. Here the problem 
is complex in the extreme, owing to the occupation of sites 
by successive populations and to the peculiar cxpeeinne 
which have befallen the country. 

As between no work and the kind of work which has been 
done by untrained hands the latter is, of course, infinitely 
better. Without it we should still be largely dependent on 
literary sources for our knowledge of antiquity. All honor 
to the men who, inadequately equipped and inadequately 
supported, have done so great a service to the cause of 
learning. 

But now that a better way has become clear, and the 
importance of excavation is seen by many minds, the duty 
of the hour is to arrange for large enterprises under the best 
possible conditions. 

Perhaps codperation between learned bodies, societies, 
museums, and universities, or even international codperation, 
is advisable. The prime motive, the advance of knowledge, 
is in all cases the same. The powerful motive of the enrich- 
ment of our museums can, owing to the Turkish law relating 
to antiquities, have only a secondary place. 


The body of scholars whose names are enrolled in this 
Society feel perhaps more keenly than any other body in 
America the value of exploration in Palestine. But as a 
society our interest has not been so manifest as that of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund or the German Orient 
Society. I do not forget that the School in Jerusalem, 
though now fostered mainly by the Archeological Institute 
of America, is a creation of this Society, and that one of the 
reasons for its creation was archeological exploration. That 
this end may be achieved let us not fail to support the 
movement for the endowment of the School. Properly 
housed and endowed this School might become one of the 
most powerful agents for the exploration of Palestine. 
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There are eager young men awaiting the slightest encour- 
agement to devote their lives to the work of excavation. 
Let us believe in the subject heartily ourselves, and sooner 
or later the money and the men will be found to realize our 
dreams. 
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Geological Light on the Interpretation of “The 
Tongue” in Joshua 152.5 1819 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


N Josh. 15 2, etc., we read that the south border of Judah 
“was from the uttermost part of the Salt Sea, from the 
bay (lasén) that looketh southward.” In vv.5 1. we read that 
“the border of the north quarter was from the bay (lasén) 
of the sea at the end of the Jordan, and the border went up 
to Beth-Hoglah, and passed along by the north of Beth- 
arabah.” Again in describing the border of Benjamin 
(Josh. 18 19) we read that “the border passed along to the 
side of Beth-Hoglah northward, and the goings out of the 
border were at the north bay (ladén) of the Salt Sea, at 
the south end of the Jordan.” But at the present day there 
is nothing like a bay or “tongue” at either end of the Salt 
Sea, while Beth-Hoglah is several miles above the present 
mouth of the Jordan. 

In the Recueil d’archéologie orientale (vol. v, 1902, p. 
267-280) M. Clermont-Ganneau endeavors to clear up the 
difficulty by supposing that in the time of Joshua the level 
of the Dead Sea was so much higher than now that a tongue 
of water extended northward as far as Beth-Hoglah. He 
calls attention to the very awkward turn which the border 
of Benjamin is compelled to make to reach the Salt Sea if 
the configuration of the land was then as it is now, and to 
the fact that the northern border of Judah from the end 
of the sea through the valley of Achor to Jerusalem is nearly 
straight, while it is the rule that where a sudden change of 
direction in the boundary is made the fact is clearly indi- 
cated. This makes it improbable that the boundary turned 
sharply to the south as it has to do now to fit the conditions. 
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There can be little doubt, therefore, that Clermont- 
Ganneau is correct in his main contention as to a change of 
level. But careful attention to the geological forces at work 
in the region furnishes an explanation the very opposite of 
that urged by him. For it is plain that the Jordan is con- 
stantly pushing out a delta into the head of the Salt Sea, 
and thereby limiting the area of evaporation so as to raise 
its level and compel it to overflow the lowlands at the south 
until equilibrium is again established. The tongue, spoken 
of in Joshua as at the north end of the lake, extended up 
the present valley of the Jordan as far as Beth-Hoglah at a 
lower level, thus conforming accurately to the description. 
The subject is so interesting that it will be profitable to 
enter into the details with considerable minuteness. 

The Salt Sea as it exists at the present time is but a small 
remnant of the body of water which at one time filled the 
whole Arabah from the Waters of Merom to the Springs of 
Abu Werideh forty miles south of the Salt Sea. At these 
springs there are, according to Hull ( Mount Seir, etc., p. 99 ff.), 
extensive soft sedimentary deposits marking an abandoned 
shore line, containing shells of the same species of mollusks 
that inhabit the lagoons about the Salt Sea now at its lower 
level. The elevation is here 1400 feet above the Salt Sea, 
and shore lines of the same deposits are reported by Mr. 
Ellsworth Huntington! at various points all around the 
southern part of the basin. Thus there can be no doubt that 
a body of water filled the whole depression of the valley of 
the Jordan to that height, producing a lake about 200 miles 
long and thirty miles wide with a depth of 2700 feet in its 
deepest part. 

Other abandoned shore lines have long been noticed, the 
most prominent of which is that at a level of 650 feet above 
the lake. Mr. Huntington informs me that he has detected 
abandoned shore lines of marked size around the lake at the 
following levels above it; 1430, 640, 430, 300, and 230 feet, 
with lower strands at 210, 170, 145, 115, 90, 70, 56, 40, 30, 


1 The facts furnished by Mr. Huntington will be found in his forthcoming 
volume Palestine and its Transformation. 
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and 12 feet successively, while date palms and tamarisks 
standing in the water show that the level about 1870 was 
eight feet lower than now. These facts indicate that while 
there have been numerous minor variations in the climatic 
conditions of the region, there has been a gradual desicca- 
tion of the whole drainage basin throughout recent geologi- 
cal times. The progress recently made in our knowledge of 
glacial geology affords us a good deal of light upon the 
progress of events indicated by these abandoned shore lines. 
We have in the glacial epoch a cause amply sufficient to 
account for all these variations of level in the body of water 
occupying the valley of the Jordan (Arabah). 

Since the elevation of the highest shore line of 1400 feet 
falls 200 feet below the height of the watershed in the 
Arabah south of the Salt Sea, and 150 feet below that be- 
tween the valley of Esdraelon and that of the Jordan, it is 
clear that these levels have been determined throughout by 
the equilibrium that has been established from time to time 
between the precipitation and the evaporation over the whole 
drainage basin. The former prevalence of the precipitation 
over the evaporation can be positively connected with the 
prevalence of glacial conditions over the northern part of 
the Northern Hemisphere, extending as far south as the 
Lebanon Mountains. It is not known, however, that any 
glaciers formed within the area of the Jordan Valley itself. 
So far as we know Mt. Hermon never supported any glaciers, 
while the only glacier in the Lebanon Mountains was that 
which occupied the head of the valley of the Kadisha River, 
and which deposited the enormous terminal moraine on 
which the principal grove of the cedars of Lebanon is grow- 
ing. This glacier, starting from the highest summit of 
Lebanon, 10,000 feet above the sea, descended through the 
valley of the Kadisha a distance of about ten miles where it 
reached the level of 5000 feet, and built up a moraine nearly 
1000 feet thick at its front end, and stretching across the 
whole width of the valley, a distance of several miles. This 
glacier represents the climax of the Glacial epoch, corre- 
sponding to that in Europe, when the Scandinavian ice ex- 
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tended to the border of the mountains 100 miles south of 
Berlin, and as far as Kiev in Southern Russia, and when in 
America the ice extended to Staten Island in New York, and 
as far south as Cincinnati, in Ohio, Carbondale, in Illinois, 
and Topeka, in Kansas. In all these regions the semiglacial 
conditions extended a considerable distance farther south, 
producing increased precipitation and diminishing evapora- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the highest abandoned 
shore lines around the Dead Sea mark the rise of water there 
during the climax of the Great Ice Age. Furthermore, the 
several major abandoned strands around the Arabah corre- 
spond so closely to the various episodes of retreat and ad- 
vance of the continental glaciers in Europe and America, 
that it is not easy to doubt that they form part of the record 
of the various abnormal movements in the crust of the earth 
which occurred between the Tertiary and the Recent geo- 
logical periods. 

These cycles of geological movement had, however, prac- 
tically come to a close before history opens in the valley of 
the Jordan. The area of the Dead Sea had come down so 
nearly to its present dimensions before the time of Abraham 
and Chedorlaomer that we may consider the conditions as 
practically constant from that time on to the present. But 
the glacial lake which filled the valley left a sedimentary 
deposit of great depth (more than 100 feet), over all the 
lower part of the Jordan Valley, such as is left in the bed 
of a mill pond when the water is drawn off. It is through 
this sedimentary bed that the present river winds its way in 
the narrow channel called the Zér, approximately 100 feet 
below the general level of the soil. 

This brings us to the practical question which we have 
set. out to solve. All the material which filled the cavity of 
the Zér, approximately 60 miles long, one half mile wide, 
and 100 feet deep, has been cut out by the river and trans- 
ported to the head of the Dead Sea, where it has been 
deposited as a delta, thus encroaching on the area of evapora- 
tion furnished by the surface of the lake. This, however, is 
but a small part of the erosion and deposition which has 
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taken place. About 3000 square miles of territory drains 
into the Jordan between Lake Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
The gradient of the streams carrying off this drainage is ex- 
ceptionally steep, descending as they all do from a height of 
3000 or 4000 feet. Now it is estimated from a wide range 
of observation that erosion is taking place over the conti- 
nents as a whole at a rate which removes one foot of soil in 
about 3000 years from the whole continental surface, and 
deposits the same in the seas or lakes into which the streams 
of running water empty. The River Po has such a steep 
gradient that it removes one foot of soil from its whole 
drainage basin and deposits it in the head of the Adriatic 
Sea once in 700 years. We shall be perfectly safe in sup- 
posing that the débris brought into the Jordan below Lake 
Galilee, and carried by the river into the head of the Dead 
Sea, represents one foot from the whole drainage basin in 
2000 years. And this, notwithstanding the comparatively 
small rainfall over the region. 

For, even though small on the average, the rainfall fre- 
quently comes in the shape of cloud bursts which are the 
most effective of all agencies in erosive activity. It is this 
fact which gives such point and emphasis to Christ’s figure 
of the insecurity of the house built on the sand. The little 
deltas of sand and gravel deposited at the foot of every 
mountain stream are sure to be washed away by succeeding 
floods, to give place to others in slightly different locations. 
All the wadies entering the Arabah bear witness to this. 
The bed of the stream formed by the junction of Wady 
Zuweira and Muhauwat, just north of Jebel Usdum, is fully 
half a mile wide, and is covered with pebbles and boulders 
a foot or more in diameter which have been rolled along 
some distance over a level bottom. Any one who has been 
in the Wady Kerak during a thunder storm such as Lynch 
describes can realize better than any one else how active 
these dry wadies are when the rains descend, and the winds 
blow in all their force. I recall with great vividness a scene 
in Central Asia, where the annual rainfall is only four inches 
a year, when a storm played around a mountain twenty 
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miles west of us without giving us a drop. But when on 
the next day our railroad reached the foot of the mountain 
the track was covered for a long distance with débris several 
feet deep that had been washed down the day before, requir- 
ing hundreds of men to clear it away so that we could pass. 

It is not, therefore, extravagant to say that one foot of 
soil from all over the drainage basin between Lake Galilee 
and the Dead Sea is brought into the Jordan and transported 
into the head of the lake every 2000 years. Calculation 
will show that at this rate one cubic mile of sediment has 
been dumped into the lake below Beth-Hoglah since the 
partition of the land in Joshua’s time. This is enough to 
cover 25 square miles 250 feet deep. With any reasonable 
estimate of the depth of the upper end of the Dead Sea, 
therefore, it is as certain as any scientific fact can be that in 
the time of Joshua the lake extended as far up as Beth- 
Hoglah, thus supplying the conditions implied in the de- 
scription of the boundaries given in the verses under 
consideration. 

That the level of the lake must have been lower at that 
time than it is now, follows as a necessary consequence from 
the effect of the encroachment upon the area of the lake by 
this deposition. Every foot of encroachment upon the lake’s 
area diminishes the area of evaporation, and the water must 
in consequence rise and overflow lower surrounding areas in 
order to reéstablish the disturbed equilibrium. 

Nor is the deposition at the north end of the lake the only 
factor to be considered. Another nearly, if not quite equal, 
area of drainage coming directly into it, is found in the 
basins of the numerous wadies bordering the remaining three 
sides. Even the Wady el-Jeib, the largest of those coming in 
from the south, though dry a portion of the year, is a raging 
torrent at times, and therefore a most powerful eroding and 
transporting agency. This and all the other wadies have 
extensive deltas about their mouths which have encroached 
on the former area of the main part of the lake. 

This calculation is fully sustained by study of the actual 
conditions. The delta of the Jordan commences at the 
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“Jew’s Castle,” about eight miles from the Dead Sea, and 
the embankment of the Zér begins to slope away in a south- 
westerly direction till it reaches Khurbet Kumran ten miles 
distant, leaving a triangle of low land averaging fully one 
mile and a half in width, being, opposite the mouth of the 
Jordan, two miles wide. The face of the embankment sepa- 
rating the Zér from the plain of the Ghor has in several 
places been deeply cut into by the small wadies which come 
down from the western mountains, and the wash from these 
wadies, as well as that from the temporary streams after 
every shower, has considerably raised the western border of 
the Zor throughout this distance. But it can be safely esti- 
mated that the original borders of the Dead Sea have here 
been encroached upon to the extent of ten square miles; 
while upon the eastern side of the Jordan Merrill says the 
“plain for many square miles north of the sea is like ashes 
in which we often sank over shoe ;” and he was compelled 
to walk for some hours along the shore and then north to 
reach his horses, which evidently had been coming over the 
harder and more elevated surface of the Ghér. Speaking of 
this region Merrill remarks that “since so vast an amount 
of soil and other material is carried down by the Jordan 
every year it seems that a process of filling-in must be going 
on in some part Of the sea, either at the bottom or on the 
shores where this material is carried by the current of the 
river” (Kast of the Jordan, pp. 223, 224). 

This remark of Merrill’s raises a question which it is 
important to consider here, namely, how. can a river build 
up a delta higher than its own level? That this is actually 
the case is easily seen on examining the deltas of almost any 
stream. ‘The coarser material brought down by the swift 
current is deposited soon after striking the plain or still 
water, building up in the water the bars which cause so 
much trouble in obstructing such harbors as are near the 
mouths of rivers. As an illustration of this it is sufficient 
to cite the case of Ephesus, whose harbor has been completely 
destroyed by the sediment which has filled the lower portion 
of the Meander. In the case of the Jordan as it enters the 
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Dead Sea a powerful influence affecting the deposition exists 
in the variation in the level of the sea, which amounts to 
ten or fifteen feet annually and still more at longer intervals. 
During low water, therefore, an extensive beach is exposed 
to the winds which transport an indefinite amount of mate- 
rial to the slightly higher levels, and thus produce the exact 
condition of things which we now find over this area. 

But the deposition at the mouth of the Jordan is less than 
half of the whole. The sediment brought down by the 
streams upon the two sides of the sea and at the south end 
needs to be studied in detail to complete the impression. 
From Khurbet Kumran, where the upper level of the Ghér 
ends, to Ras Feshkah there is a triangular shore deposit 
which averages one half mile in width and two miles in 
length, which is a continuation of the deposits in the Zor. 
From Ras Feshkah, which rises abruptly from the water’s 
edge, to Ras Mersid, a distance of fifteen miles, the shore is 
again bordered by sand and gravel deposits brought down 
by the numerous wadies descending from the Judean moun- 
tains. According to De Saulcy the delta at the mouth of 
Wady en Nar, which comes down from Jerusalem, is some- 
thing over half a mile both in depth and in width, and 
abounds in “ fragments of rocks or bowlders swept along by 
the force of the torrent in its periodical overflows ” (The 
Dead Sea and Bible Lands, Philadelphia, 1854, i. pp. 137, 
138). At the mouth of another wady De Saulcy describes 
what geologists call a “cone of dejection,” where “the 
gravel washed down from the heights is heaped up to the 
extent of nearly two hundred and fifty yards ” (ébid. p. 144). 
Throughout this distance the shore averages one half mile 
in width and is fully one mile wide opposite Wady Derajeh 
and Wady Hisahah. 

The Plain of Engedi is described by the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund as “about half a mile broad and a mile in 
length.” This is material brought down by Wady Sideir 
and Wady el-Areijeh. Between Engedi and Sebbeh (Ma- 
sada), a distance of ten miles, the mountain cliffs retreat 
until they are fully two miles from the shore. Across this 
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numerous wadies course their way, bringing down an im- 
mense amount of débris, and depositing it as deltas at the 
water’s edge, one of which is described by De Saulcy as hav- 
ing a breadth of 500 yards, and another as indefinitely 
larger. Lynch notes a delta five or six miles south of Sebbeh 
which he says extends “half a mile out” into the sea. 
Beyond this is the delta at the mouth of wadies Zuweirah 
and el-Muhauwat, which covers two or three square miles. 

At the south end of the lake Wady el-Fikreh, draining 
an area of about 200 square miles, has brought in an im- 
mense amount of coarse sediment, which it has deposited on 
the west side of the Sebkah (mud flat), which was formerly 
a projection of the Dead Sea; while Wady el-Jeib, fed by 
innumerable tributaries from the mountains of Edom and 
draining an area of well-nigh 2000 square miles, combined 
with Wady Tufileh and Wady el-Khanzireh, has encroached 
upon the Sebkah with coarse deposits to an extent of seven 
or eight square miles. Following down the east shore, 
Wady el-Hessi has pushed out a delta of coarse material 
into the eastern neck of the Sebkah, covering three or four 
square miles. Still farther north Wady Kerak and Wady 
Beni Hamid have built up deltas which have encroached to 
the extent of two or three square miles upon the head of the 
bay lying east of the Listn. Wady Mojib and Wady Zerka 
Ma’ain have built up less pronounced deltas because of the 
greater depth of the water on the east side, but even so they 
are by no means inconsiderable. 

Putting these separate items all together, it would appear 
that the supposition that the area of the Dead Sea had been 
diminished by the deposits of its numerous tributaries to the 
extent of twenty-five or even forty square miles is below 
rather than above the probable amount. 

Concerning the tongue at the south end of the Dead Sea, 
it is impossible to speak with the same definiteness that we 
can concerning that at the north end. But the projection of 
the mud flat (Sebkah) at the south end would seem to indi- 
cate the former extension of the bay in that direction, the 
central channel of which has been filled up by the finer 
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sediment carried into it by the numerous wadies which have 
deposited ‘he immense deltas of coarser material constituting 
the Ghor el-Feifeh and Ghér es-Saffieh now covered with 
rank vegetation. 

At any rate there is no question that the limits of the 
lake have been circumscribed greatly at both the north and 
the south ends, as well as at numerous points where wadies 
come in from the highlands on either side, provided that the 
forces of nature have operated continuously for the last 
4000 years as they are operating now. These present forces 
would bring in sediment enough to cover 25 square miles 
500 feet deep with sediment. An encroachment of 25 
square miles on the area of the lake would cause it to rise 
any amount until the proper evaporating area to maintain 
the equilibrium was exposed to the sun. We may believe, 
therefore, on the best of geological evidence, that the larger 
part of the lagoon south of the peninsula of the Lisan was, 
in Abraham’s time, dry land and watered sufficiently to 
make it “like the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, 
as thou goest unto Zoar” (Gen. 13 10), as the plain of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is said to have been. This will, therefore, 
reopen the question about the situation of the cities of the 
Plain, and revive interest in the tradition that the site of the 
cities that were destroyed now lies submerged by the waters 
of the lagoon at the south end of the Dead Sea. 

In conclusion, however, it is necessary to add the caution- 
ary remark, that these, like al! geological calculations, are 
subject to modification if there is evidence of changes hav- 
ing taken place in the activity of the forces involved in the 
problem. If the rainfall over the Jordan Valley was greater 
in the time of Joshua than it is now, that would compel us 
to assume a greater area for the Dead Sea than it now has, 
and, so far, vitiate the foregoing conclusions. But of this 
we do not have sufficient definite evidence to make it a base 
of calculation. Periodical variations in the level of the 
Dead Sea have been noted in recent times, but they do not 
seem to have any connection with the general conditions 
with which this paper has been dealing. They are too 
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rapid to be the effect of those general causes. Reference 
has already been made to the submerged trees around the 
border which indicate that during the last forty years there 
has been a rise in the water of eight or ten feet. But in 1818, 
when Irby and Mangles visited the region, there was a ford 
in use leading from the Lisan to the western side of the lake. 
It is not now practicable to use this ford. When Professor 
Hull and his party visited the south end of the lake in 
January, 1884, they traversed the shore east of Jebel Usdum 
along a sandy beach 100 feet wide which was five feet above 
the water level. In January, 1901, when my party visited 
it, it was impossible to proceed along the base of Jebel 
Usdum, on account of the water two or three feet deep 
which was washing the base of the Salt Mountain, while 
five years later Professor Schmidt reports that he slept on 
this beach. 

Evidently these minor variations are connected with brief 
variations in the climatic conditions which need not affect the 
general results. But it would be well to know from just 
which one of the varying levels of the water the calculations 
are made which fixes the depression of the Dead Sea at 
1292 feet below the Mediterranean Sea. 
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The Place of the Word-Accent in Hebrew 


MAX L. MARGOLIS 


DROPSIE COLLEGE 


ANGUAGE is an historical product. As such it has its 
biography and chronology. Linguistic phenomena must 
therefore be studied genetically, that is to say, philologically. 
Empirical grammar is just as different from the philological 
kind as the homely interpretation of a literary document 
differs from skilled exegesis. The two methods may even 
yield contrary results. Thus, from the point of view of 
empiricism, the rule given in § 29 of the last! edition 
of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar that in the accentuation of 
Hebrew words milra’ predominates? is not quite correct 
even when the developed stage of the language is consid- 
ered ;3 the reverse is certainly the truth when we ascend to 
the beginnings. To prove my point, the following observa- 
tions may be in place. 

The traditional system of Hebrew accentuation can be 
mastered in its entirety only at the end of the Grammar. 
This is perhaps the reason why in the text-book alluded to it 
is scantily summarized at the threshold‘ and then forgotten 
at the end. The metrical system is properly treated in 
Wright’s Arabic Grammar at the end.’ That is the place 
where future Hebrew grammarians will have to discourse on 
Hebrew metre conveniently preceded by an account of the 
received accentuation. For it is clear that a knowledge of 
syntax is requisite for an adequate comprehension of the 

1 The twenty-eighth, Leipzig, 1909. 

2 «* Der Heuptton der Worter ruht nach der menectiealbines Akzentuation 
meist auf der letzten Silbe, seltener auf der vorletzten.”’ 

3 See at the conclusion of this paper 


4§ 15. 
5 118, 358-368. 
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system. Yet a cursory orientation is imperative at the very 
beginning. “The sentence antedates the word; the sen- 
tence-accent is therefore necessarily more original than the 
word-accent.”7 Without some sort of a knowledge of the 
Hebrew system of accentuation, an understanding of Hebrew 
phonology and morphology becomes nugatory. Now, the 
written text (ketib) of Scripture, on the surface at least, 
recognizes but two units; a maximal which is the section 
(7TH) and a minimal which is the word (73h). Between 
the two limits it would seem to discountenance all pauses. 
It knows of no verse-division.* It will not commit itself to 
one interpretation: the Torah has “forty-nine faces.”® At 
a previous stage, when words were permitted to run together, 
the latitude of exegesis was still a wider one.” The heav- 
enly Torah, according to Nahmani,” was written in seriptio 
continua (MEI ABD). Thus, the first words of Scripture 
might be read : In initio creabatur Deus.“ The word-division 
is therefore something traditional; it ministers to sense, the 
simple sense. Now, the word itself is a composite (witness 
ba-salme’-nii, “in our image”), just as a number of words 
might conceivably be combined into a sense-unit. The 
Samaritans write O37, “ Mount Gerizim,” as one word.® 
The Jews write Syms, “ Bethel,” as one word," but ond Pra, 
* Bethlehem,” as two words.™ Accordingly, the one is an 


6 See Wickes, Poetical Accents, ch. iv; Prose Accents, ch. iv. 

7 Wundt, Die Sprache (= Vélkerpsychologie, i), ii, 393. 

8 Sofrim 3, 7; see art. ‘* Verse-Division ’’ in JE. 

9p. Sanh. 22 a; see Bacher, Exeget. Terminologie, ii, 157 f. Comp. also 

. Sanh. 34 @ (Bacher, ibid., 72). 

10 As may be exemplified by any line in the Eshmunazar inscription. 

11 Introd. to his commentary on the Pentateuch. 

RS TOX XISM WAS. 

18 See Cowley, Samaritan Liturgy, ii. p. liv (s.v.). 

14 See Baer on Gen. 12 s. 

15 On the subject of word-division in the biblical text comp. Sofrim 5, 10, 
11 (and Miiller’s notes); p. Megillah 72a; b. Pesahim 117 a; Norzi on 
Gen. 12s, Ex. 1716. The list No. 99 in’Okla ue- Okla (see th» references to 
the Masora, Norzi, and Heidenheim Frensdorff, Massoret. Whch., 369 a) 
enumerates fifteen words written as one word and read as two; three exam- 
ples (Ms, nsdn, or) contain 7, one (72) NM, and two (7 WEA, 
sT7VOI) YS as an element; in the remainder of the examples (with the 
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example of two words habitually run together, as the other 
is of two words habitually separated. The spelling pnous 
as one word is equally habitual, traditional. It goes no fur- 
ther than the habitual severance in the case of D% 

“in the image of God.” 

While the word, in its traditional limits, is the minimal 
conceptual unit, it has no standing in phonetics. At least 
in ordinary speech, pausation may and may not coincide 
‘with the word-end. The minimal phonetic unit is the stress- 
group (“Sprechtakt”); its measure is equivalent to the 
distance between two consecutive strong-stressed syllables. 
The length of a stress-group is relative to the whole of 
a connected utterance, and varies according to the distribu- 
tion of forces which itself is conditioned by the tempo of the 
speaker or the nature of the literary piece as it is recited 
with more or less solemnity. What in a slow, even tempo 
appears as broken up into a number of groups becomes in a 
recitation which aims at sense rather than at clear enuncia- 
tion a compact unit with graded stresses (“ Taktgruppe”). 
Both the shorter and the longer groups are rhythmic figures ; 
in both, the intervals with weaker stresses will be reduced 
to the shortest possible limit.“ In the received system of 
Hebrew accentuation, there are shorter and longer groups 
properly graded with reference to one another and to the 
longest group of which they are component parts. Absolute 
pausation is reached only at the end of a connected period 
which may cover more than the measure of a single verse. 
Within the period as a unit, relative pauses are freely dis- 
tributed. Relative subordination of stresses is the supreme 
exception of *y0355) the kere is based on an exegetical conception not pre- 
supposed by the ketib. Interesting are also the lists Nos. 100-102 ; the ex- 
amples are again of unequal merit. The versions, notably the Septuagint, 
show differences in the word-division ; Jer. 23 33 is the best-known example ; 
see Driver, Notes on Samuel, p. xxx ff. In Arabic and Syriac (but particu- 
larly in Mandaic ; see Néldeke, § 14) certain words (forms) are habitually 
joined together » at the same time the converse process is equally observable, 
comp. Mandaic-Talmudic 73, Mishnic 5v in the editions, Biblical 

16 Qn the subject of stress-groups and their gradation comp. Sievers, 


Phonetik®, §§ 620-653 ; Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, § 210; Sweet, 
Primer of Phonetics, §§ 91-113. 
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principle of the Hebrew system of accentuation. When the 
smallest measure is reached and it covers more than one 
word, the hyphen steps in as a mark of stress-union; in 
the relatively higher group, a “conjunctive accent” serves 
the same purpose ; in the still higher group, a “ disjunctive” 
of minor grade; and so on. Hyphenation goes naturally 
with a quickened tempo.” 

It is well known that the retarded tempo was favored by 
Ben-Naphtali and the quicker by Ben-Asher. Where the 
latter is content with a hyphen, the former introduces an 
“accent.”18 The difference between the two cannot have 
been appreciably great.” In proof of this proposition may 
be mentioned in the first place the fact that frequently a 
“conjunctive accent” appears in one and the same word in 
front of a “disjunctive.” Then, the spirantization of the 
ASS73 is effected by an immediately preceding vowel 
whether in the same word or in two separate words, and it is 
immaterial in the latter instance whether the phonetic union 
is indicated by the hyphen or by a “conjunctive.”#! In 


either case, we are dealing with a stress-group, shorter or 
longer, spoken without a pause implying a fresh impulse of 
force. A further proof is afforded by the rules which the 


17 A glance at (or preferably a reading aloud of) the first three verses of 
Scripture will substantiate the remarks in the text. I have in mind the 
interpretation of the unsophisticated Rashi. Had the accentuators chosen to 
make of the three one verse (comp. Kiddushin 30a, with reference to 
Ex. 199; note in particular the decalogue according to the youn Ov), 
there would have resulted visually a series of long groups held together by 
hyphens or by a multiplication of servi, whereas in the present less un- 
wieldy division they are broken up into smaller groups coinciding for the 
most part, yet not altogether, with the word-division of the ketib. Once we 
adopt a less retarded mode of reading, the groups will lengthen, the words 
come closer together, and the hyphens multiply. 

18 So e.g. Gen, 1 4, “I8“WT", Ben-Asher ; “SX “™, Ben-Naphtali. See Baer, 
Genesis, 81, n. 3. 

19Grimme, Hebr. Akzent-u. Vokallehre, 30; Praetorius, Uber d. riick- 
weichenden Accent, 7. Grimme’s view that the hyphen may be preceded by 
a strong stress is acceptable only if the relative gradation between it and the 
next following strong stress is had in mind. 


» £.g. 333, Deut. 7 13. 
2 Bg. "ps, Gen. 15; A AN, 12 


wet? 
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rabbis lay down for the distinct articulation of every speech- 
element in the Shema'. The examples adduced cover in- 
differently words united by a hyphen and words joined 
together by means of a “conjunctive.”2 It follows that 
in ordinary reading which was less exact and therefore less 
retarded, not to mention ordinary speech, it was customary 
to utter all such word-groups with so complete a union of 
force that similar sounds were run together™ and that even 
the syllabic division was obliterated to such’ an extent that 
laryngal sounds (the hamza, but also >) were ignored.» But 
the strongest proof comes from the ketid itself. Whatever 
the cause of the peculiar orthography of the Koran (on which 
subject there is a difference of opinion between Vollers™ 
and Néldeke™), so much is certain that the Hebrew ketib 
points to words spoken after the manner of the Arabic 
“ pausals”% and to others uttered in close union with their 
syntactical dominants, i.e. as the weaker elements of stress- 


groups. 
The most obvious instance of a stress-group in the ketib is 


afforded by the *tddfeh construction with a feminine noun 
ending in -at as the muddf. The retention of the closing 
consonant (¢) is evidence of the close union of the compo- 
nent parts of the *iddfeh ; contrast the disappearance of the 
same sound when the word is spoken pausally, “in the abso- 


22 p. Berakot 4d (see Alfasi according to Tosafot Berak. 15 b, s.v. [3; 
Asheri, ad locum ; Tir,’ Orah Hiiim, § 61, with Karo’s note); b. Berak. 
15 b. 

2 Eg. D2as>-b22, FIws sey, Deut. 11 13. 1. 

% The Arabic term is idgam, the Hebrew myban. See Rikma, 141 f. 
(reputed opinion of Saadia concerning the pronunciation of 73 j3 with 
*idgam which is approved and carried further ; the intervention of a ‘‘con- 
junctive’’ is pronounced no hindrance) ; Miklol, smaller Venice edition, 
95 ff. 

2% Thus the fear was expressed that “*|* mm, Deut. 11 17, might sound 
like [UM ; Tt DSW, v. 21, like M17" 1302 (both examples show by the way 
that , and . were not qualitatively different). See also Sofrim 5, 10, 
where “BX 7M) *\X ATM is deleted by the Gaon of Wilna, and comp. 
Wellhausen, Samuelis, v-vii ; Margolis, ZAW, xxvii (1907), 257. 

2% Volkssprache u. Schriftsprache im alten Arabien, 158. 

2 Beitrage z. semit. Sprachwissenschaft, 7; Neue Beitrige, 1 ff. 

% Wright, ii®, 368-373. 
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lute state.’ Thus, over against "78, Gen. 42, we have 
wap Mam, Ex. 35; the writing in two words, as was 
pointed out above, is just as habitual as is the union in one 
word in the case of DSMS48, Gen. 47 23; it is simply a mat- 
ter of orthography, but the morphological and phonetic con- 
figuration is identical in both cases. What is mutely hinted 
at by the ketid, is clearly brought out by the kere. The loss 
of the middle vowel (a) in M358, whether in the combina- 
tion WIE“NEW or in SY NIB, Gen. 47 20, exactly as in 
DSns Ts, when compared with its retention in ‘2°}8, shows 
that there is a difference in grade between the strong or 
pausal and the half-strong or non-pausal stress. It further- 
more shows how immaterial it is whether the mud@f is joined 
to its dominant by means of a hyphen or a “ conjunctive.” 
While the preference for the hyphen in W*j2"MN'378 may be 
explained as due to a desire of avoiding a collision of the 
two stresses (the strong and the half-strong),” no such rea- 
son obtains in the case of SBY"MNI8, Dan. 22 2. The hyphen 
is apparently the normal and the “ conjunctive ” a mere sub- 
stitute; in a double ’iddfeh, a “disjunctive” of minor grade 
may be resorted to, but the morphological configuration will 
not be altered, as in TDD rss ANID, Josh. 512. The ketib 
is concerned solely with detached concepts; but the kere 
naturally joins together in utterance what is visually sepa- 
rate, and reduces phrases like WIP"NO78, ADS“, MSS 
O°" to the level of D5NS48. For practical purposes, the 
rule may be laid down that the distribution of the vowels in 
the “ construct state” of any noun will be exactly the same as 
in the nominal element preceding a so-called “ heavy ” suffix. 

2 Praetorius, l.c. 9 ff. 

80 Thus DNB, Prov. 12 14 || BS°(%3), Num. 3221; “ID™SN, Isa. 95 || 
BSS, Gen. 319; jay7i2, Ex. 15 s || nSin3, Job 12 3, abe spvpn, Ex. 30 21 || 
BSpM, 514; SAT, Jer. 18 21 || DIT, Deut. 312, and so on, To Miz9 as 
a construct state comp. 3nsn, Deut. 28 59, which suggests non, just as 
‘mv3, Deut. 3213, comports with BSNS, Lev. 26 a. DOSY", Lev. 199, 
would lead to 7X, actually witnessed to by the Greek transliteration aps ; 


778, on the other hand, points the way to a possible DSN, comp. Dpv1 
(inferred from "av!, Ps. 102 11) by the side of “Opt, Lam. 2 6. Comp. “also 
D230, Num. 31 19; O78, Am. 914, which recall ‘av, "BE. See AJSL, 
xii (1896), 219. 
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The weakened force with which the muddf is uttered re- 
sults in stresslessness *! when it consists of but one syllable,” 
while a form consisting of more than one syllable is subject 
to half-strong stressing. In the case of the smallest meas- 
ure of two syllables, the following rules seem to have gov- 
erned the position of the stress : 

(1) Of two unequal syllables, the longer was stressed. 

(2) Where the duration was equal, the stress might con- 
ceivably rest on the one or the other. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the only example in which both syllables main- 
tained themselves in actual Hebrew is that of two long syl- 
lables, and then the stress rests on the second. 

(3) (Open) syllables with long vowels or closed syllables 
with short vowels were regarded as longer than (open) sylla- 
bles with short vowels. But even the latter kind of syllables 
might be differentiated according to the sonority of the 
vowel, the vowel a surpassing in this respect the others.™ 

In the form of a table, we obtain the following combinations: 


cV:cv ka:la a7) 


cvcy: abi:, tadai:, bind: @ OR 
cVv:cv ia:da Tk 
cvev: bina: Arab. bna 
cvev: “ainat: ‘TD 


31 Properly speaking, there is no such thing as stresslessness ; it is simply 
a case of ‘‘ weak” stressing. 

a Fig. WRB, Prov. 1214. So soon, however, as the strong stress is 
deferred by the measure of a syllable, a half-strong stress is introduced, e.g. 
WIND, Ex. 28 2. The . (meteg) in itself is no sign of stress ; it is really 
nothing more than a mark of caution for the purpose of preventing the 
slurring of a vowel when at a distance from the strong stress. See Baer, 
“Die Metheg-Setzung,” in Merx’s Archiv, i. 56f. A closed syllable natu- 
rally protects its vowel; hence there is no call for the mark of caution ; 
nevertheless, under the same conditions, a closed syllable is equally capable 
of being the bearer of a half-strong stress ; pronounce accordingly pbiv-pn, 
Ex. 3021, he:k™“ola-m. 

38 Provided, of course, the interval of a syllable separates it from the 
strong stress of the dominant. 

84 Jespersen, J.c. § 192, end. It is to be remembered, however, that it is 
difficult to say which of the case-vowels was the more currently used in 
primitive Hebrew. Thus, the actual Hebrew form in a given case may have 
resulted from one of the cases, and then been used indiscriminately for the 
others as well. 
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It is clear from the Hebrew equivalents that an unstressed 
short vowel was subject to reduction or total loss in the 
syllable preceding, and to total loss in the syllable following, 
the half-strong stress. 

So soon as the mudaf grew in length beyond the measure 
of two syllables, antepenultimate stressing was out of the 
question when one or the other of the two closing syllables 
was long. The position of the stress was then determined 
by the preceding table; hence barii:ka, mamlakd:ta, bari- 
kaj:, dabarat:. On the other hand, when both the closing 
syllables were short, the stress might still be placed on the 
penultimate: gabira:ta, kabi:da, sadaka:ta. But antepe- 
nultimate stressing was quite as possible: i3:ata, ka:bida, 
‘ata:rata. As for the part of the word preceding the (half- 
strong) stress, it is clear that it was spoken with so quick a 
tempo as to leave room at best for a second, quarter-strong, 
stress. The conditions are obvious. In the first place, the 
two stresses had to be separated by at least one syllable. 
Then, the syllable which became the bearer of the weaker 
stress might itself be short or long; when short, a further 
condition attached itself that the intervening syllable must 
likewise be short ; when the latter was long, it entrained the 
immediately preceding short syllable and the two together 
became unstressed. Thus mam::lakd:ta, da::barai:, but 
gabira:ta. The effect of a stress, whether half or quarter 
strong, was to protect the vowel which bore it,® while un- 
stressed vowels succumbed. Hence the examples selected in 
the foregoing assumed in Hebrew the forms 93, ‘33, 
M133, TBD, T32, Nx, MPT, Mwy, nivdmy. It is evident 
that those with milra‘ accentuation were — sit venia verbo— 
mil‘el in primitive Hebrew. It may further be observed 


8% Comp., however, Origen’s transliteration A¢vw0 for MIE, Ps. 466. 
The nearest approach to it in the Tiberian nikkud is M733, and the like (on 
‘ronan, see Kahle, D. MT. des AT. nach d. babylon. Uberlieferung, 27; 
examples are available to me from a masoretic Genizah fragment which 
Dr. Schechter has been kind enough to turn over to me for publication, and 
from Origen), After all, the grammarian Hanau was not altogether wrong 
with his theory of the n>p mVUN (see his WSNT WTS, ed. Grodno, 1805, 
14, 18 ff.). 
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that, so soon as the strong stress of the dominant collides 
with the half strong of the muddf, the latter recedes by the 
measure of one (Hebrew) syllable, thus often coinciding 
with the place formerly occupied by the next weaker stress, 
visibly when the muddf has a “conjunctive,” invisibly when 
the latter is replaced by a hyphen.® 

When the syntactical dominant is a pronoun in the place 
of a noun, it and the nominal muddf are orthographically 
conjoined in one word. But that, as was pointed out above, 
is solely a matter of habit. Of greater importance is the 
circumstance that the strong stress falls on the nominal ele- 
ment, the pronoun becoming an enclitic. In the case of the 
so-called “ light” suffixes, that is, of the pronominal element 
consisting of one syllable, the fact is obvious enough, recall- 
ing Greek analogies.” A phonetic result is the reduction ® 
and even subsequent loss of closing long vowels, and the 
immediate loss of short vowels in the same position: hence 
pi (<pi-ia), pi-ka (<pi--ka), pir-k (<pi-ki), pi--ha 
(<pi--hd); but long &@ remains: pi-nu, pi-hu (pi--). 
With the lengthening of the nominal form the stress due on 
the enclitic is thrown back on the closing vowel of the 
nominal element ® which it thus safeguards; in the historical 
development of the language, this stress becomes the main 
(strong) stress of the combination; hence dadare-nii < 
daba-ri:-nii, etc. In the case of the so-called “ heavy” suf- 
fixes, that is, the pronominal elements which originally con- 
sisted of two syllables (with a long vowel in the second) 
(-kimd, -kind, -himd, -hind), it is clear that the weight of the 
suffix might resist enclisis.” Either the stress indigenous 
to the pronominal element rested on the long ultima, then 
the stresslessness of the preceding syllable with the ensuing 
loss of its vowel (entraining in turn the disappearance of the 

86 See Praetorius’ work cited above, and comp. above, n. 32. 

87 Comp. pas pov. 

% @<d. Kiihner-Blass, Griech. Gramm., i*, § 89, n. 2: ‘‘ Lange Silben 
der Encliticae werden in Beziehung auf die Betonung als kurze angesehen, 
weil die enklitischen Wérter rasch und ohne Nachdruck gesprochen werden.” 


89 Comp. Greek cdud pov. 
40 Comp. Greek ods tuar. 
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next preceding laryngal) caused the stress of the enclitic to be 
thrown back on the stem-final of the noun which then became 
he main stress of the combination : dadara:-mo (the next step 
was dabard~m) < dabacra:-hima. Or the stress rested on 
the penultimate, causing reduction in the length of the con- 
cluding vowel, and on the other side stresslessness of the pre- 
ceding stem-final of the noun; hence dabar-ke-md, dabar-he-ma 
(from which dada: -'-'-m, dabar-he-m). But the tendency 
of throwing back the stress of the enclitic on the stem-final 
of the noun might prevail ; hence MIDS, pab> (=kula:-hm). 
Thus, where in the combination of noun plus possessive pro- 
noun we find in historical Hebrew milra‘ accentuation, as in 
‘B, JB, TSI, OFS, the forms upon which they are based, 
and which with the exception of the first still occur by the 
side of the others, are all mit‘el. 

As for the second part of the ’tddfeh, when it consists of a 
noun in isolation (unencumbered by suffixes), it resembles 
to all intents and purposes the Arabic pausal.“ It is clear 
that the Arabic forms themselves presuppose the absence of 
the tanuin, and that the strong stress remained there where 
it was when the stem-finals were still sounded. Hence the 
milra’ accentuation of the so-called “ absolute state” is some- 
thing comparatively recent. The permanence of the short 
vowel in the syllable preceding the strong stress, no matter 
what one may think of its quantity in Hebrew, is appar- 
ently due to the retarded pronunciation characteristic of 
pausals; contrast the reduction of the same vowel when 
followed by the half-strong stress. It is weil known that 
the vowels 7 and uw more readily succumb even before pausals 
than the vowel a; another instance of the greater sonority 
of the latter. 

Outside the ’iddfeh, which is the most natural stress-group 
suggested by the ketib, other stress-groups are created by the 
kere wheresoever a syntactical union manifests itself, as for 
instance between nouns joined by means of “and” or be- 


“1 Comp. ‘! with iad, mabe with malikah, 0°53 with banin, ni with 
banat, and soon. See the reference above, n. 28. 
42 See Grimme, J.c. 49 f.; Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 101. 
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tween a noun and its attributive adjective. Thus we find 
Dy} D9, Esth. 1 22, compared with "ZI O39, 36; stead, 
Eccl. 9 7, compared with owas, Ex. 153.8 But here like- 
wise the ketib led the way ; comp. MD) MIS, Isa. 336. Note 
O22, 2 Sam. 912; hence “OND, Ps. 3514; and so 
joj? 37, 1 Sam. 2215. There is a tendency therefore to 
keep the “absolute state” intact within the stress-group. 
When we turn to the verb, the forms in combination with 
objective suffixes are developed accentually exactly as the 
corresponding forms of the noun when combined with pos- 
sessive suffixes. The forms with the endings fi", j7, = 
-iina, -ina, are built, at least in “ pause,” exactly like the cor- 
responding nominal forms ending in O°, = -ima, quite cor- 
rectly, for the “absolute state” of the noun represents a 
primitive pausal. Just as the strong stress with which 
these forms were spoken is recognizable by the maintenance 
of the vowel (long or short) in the syllable near the stress, 
so conversely the reduction of a short vowel in the same 
position must needs indicate the half-strong stress which 
belongs to the form when joined to another word in one 
stress-group.“ The same difference between pause and con- 


8 Comp. also “i7) i79, Isa. 3417 over against ind itm, 34 10. Comp. 
also JE2"PM, Ps. 148 6 (object plus verb) by the side of O>‘D”pn. 

“ Comp., however, “DT"DW, Gen. 28 19 (Greek ceu aerp). 

Comp. 1353, Gen. 31 7, with 135, Num. 303; tom, Esth. 5 1, with 
20, Ps. 30 12, ete. Forms like 33MX, Jer. 22 24, and their like have their 
analogies in 2, Gen. 3511. In pSvss, Ps. 118 26, the accent advances 
exactly as in psqws, Jdg. 87; hence we are at liberty to construct 52303, 
pany, etc. 

46 Comp. Pap’, Deut. 33 u, by the side of 5°93, 1 Sam. 23 21, PIzH, 
Isa. 50 11, [}73N, Ruth 2 8, by the side of ow, Ezek. 21 7. 

47 Hence DOs jason", 1 Sam. 2 22, contrasted with 1520" 576, 
Josh. 28. Comp., on the other hand, inser B73, Gen. 194. Both forms 
reveal the vis inertiae of the stress which remains there where it stood in 
primitive Hebrew when endings consisting of two syllables were stressed 
while monosyllabic endings were unstressed. I am speaking of what was, or 
came to be, the strong stress. For when a form ending in a monosyllabic 
termination was joined in the context to the word next following in a stress- 
group, the half-strong stress might be allowed to rest on the monosyllabic 
ending ; hence 0°30 Sah, Eccl. 411. In the context, therefore, both forms 
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text accentuation is found with the endings "7 = -an, and 
it = -at.8 Both the “ pausal” 203 and the “absolute” 


mse) (MN), Ps. 51 19, are primitive pausals; the difference 
in the position of the stress rests on the circumstance that 
whereas the verbal form ended primitively in -at, the nomi- 
nal form ended in -atu(n).” In the contextual forms the 
difference was naturally obliterated. But even there miél‘el 
accentuation is retained when the penultimate syllable is a 
long one.® 

The (subjective) pronominal suffixes which meet us in 
the forms of the first and second person of the “ perfect ” 
are seemingly on an equal footing with the objective pro- 
nominal suffixes joined to nominal or verbal forms, accen- 
tually speaking. That is to say, the suffixes of a pronominal 
character are originally enclitic. Where in the present state 
of the language the accent nevertheless rests on the suffix, 
as in the case of the “heavy” suffixes, the longer form of 
the suffix merely resisted the enclisis, with the result that in 
the combination what was originally the half-strong stress 
came to be the strong stress, and vice versa. OMI, Josh. 
223, BASIS, Neh. 9 17, and B3319 (inferred by analogy) show 
on the surface the same accentuation. Yet the following 
point of difference must not be overlooked. As is shown by 
the spirant in O2319 over against the explosive in OMS, 
the objective suffixes were joined to the form with its stem- 
final preserved, while the subjective suffixes were appended 
to the form after it had lost its stem-final. It follows from 
the nature of the formation of the “ perfect” (which has its 


ending in the longer termination and those with the shorter are indifferently 
milra‘, while in pause only the former can be mitra‘, the latter being neces- 
sarily mil‘el. 

48 Comp. TIS TR, Gen. 18 20; M7203, Ps. 3421; but DUET Mma Is, 
Gen. 18 32, ayib a3), Jer. 48 4, 

49 Hence also the ‘dissonance between ines, Deut. 32 43, and inindes, 
Prov. 8112. See on the latter form and its like, AJSL, xix (1902), 45 ff. 
In the forms with ‘‘ heavy”’ suffixes, both sets of forms naturally coincide 
(see ibid. 168). 

5 Comp. ‘T33 32, Prov. 31 28; rove 385}, 2 Kings 25 5 ; Dy +>pH, Gen. 
8 8 (but wwe D5, Jer. 147), ete. 
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analogies in late historical combinations of the participle 
with the pronoun in Aramaic ®) that we are dealing in its 
case with a less archaic composition than in the instance of 
noun plus possessive suffix (and the verb plus objective suf- 
fix). It may be laid down as certain that the noun ante- 
cedes the verb, and that in the verb the imperfect is more 
ancient than the perfect. M302 (comp. ‘MDP, Gen. 32 11) 


is but an abbreviated Fume fO2, 1 Sam. 1517. While in his- 
torical Hebrew the distribution of stresses in a phrase like 


alas 122 proceeds in such a manner that the pronoun is the 
bearer of the strong stress, a different gradation is clearly 
presupposed in 130, where the strong stress rested on the 
nominal element of the combination (the predicate) ; hence 
the preservation of the vowel in the syllable preceding the 
strong stress, exactly as in the case of 3, etc. As for 
the form of the third person singular, the pausal form (e.g. 
“ia}, Ps. 9 13) requires no further explanation; it is exactly 
analogous to the “absolute state” of the noun. But the 
contextual form (e.g. M1 “Dt, Jer. 44 21) has long been a 
puzzle; ® for while it follows the analogy of the “ construct 
state” of the noun with regard to the vowel of the ultima, 
thus indicating a corresponding half-strong stress, the reten- 
tion of the vowel of the penultima is difficult. Yet it is no 
more difficult than the retention of the same vowel in the 
contextual forms of the pattern ‘1931, Lam. 17, >, Gen. 37 4, 


and even fi, Deut. 83 (comp. also a nn, 32 36); the 
forms are clearly late when their vocalization is considered, 
the earlier forms for which, at least in the case of the femi- 
nine singular, Aramaic analogies exist, having been sup- 
planted. The truth is that in entering a combination with 
another word as a stress-group, the verbal form resisted com- 
plete subordination; and the reason is obviously this that a 
verbal form is a complete sentence in itself; hence its syn- 
tactical union with any word can be properly only of a sec- 


61 Syriac, Mandaic, Talmudic, Neo-Syriac. 
52 See Grimme, lI.c. 49. 
58 Comp. MD Dan. 7 2, MBE) 5 10. 
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ondary character. The same holds good of the forms of the 
imperfect without “afformatives”; the persistence of the 
long vowel, as for instance in the B38 forms, shows clearly 
that we are dealing with primitive pausals,™ the strong stress 
effecting the retention of a short vowel in the syllable pre- 
ceding it, which vowel remains in the developed language also 
in the context. Comp. also the treatment of the “ absolute 
state” of the noun in similar conditions adverted to above. 

An equally late procedure, dating from historical times, is 
the retention of an unstressed vowel which has become so in 
consequence of the shifting of the accent farther to the end 
of the word in the perfect with the so-called } consecutive. 
Hence BID, Deut. 1515, contrasted with SAN, 1 Sam. 11, 
etc. In the case of a long vowel in the penultimate, the ac- 
centuation fluctuates between milra’ and mil‘el. The pausal 
accent equally acts as a check on the shifting of the accent. 

On the other hand, the pausal accent effects milra‘ accen- 
tuation in the case of the imperfect plus the so-called | con- 
secutive in all forms not containing “afformatives.” The 
pausal accent namely introduces normal accentuation of 
words spoken in isolation. In the context, on the other 
hand, the primitive mode of stress persisted. The common 
statement that the |} consecutive is prefixed to the jussive 
form of the imperfect is mechanical and misleading. It is 
true that a similar mode of stressing obtains in both.® But’ 
the reasons were absolutely different. The jussive and im- 
perative were primitively spoken with the so-called “inter- 
jectional” accent. The imperfect following a ' consecutive, 
on the other hand, was originally a “conjunct” form with 
the stress resting on the relatively more important conjunc- 
tion; in historical Hebrew, where the accent could not go 
farther than the penultimate, and certainly not to the con- 
junctional prefix, it was placed as near its original position 
as possible ; hence mil‘el accentuation.® 


5 Contrast O3PX || Arab. ’akii-m-u, with My9PM || Arab. taku-m-na. 

55 Comp. especially the forms of "5 roots. 

5 On the meaning of the terms ‘‘ interjectional*’ and ‘‘ conjunct,’’ see the 
references in AJSL, xix (1902), 46, n. 4, 
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As with the ending / in the verb, so it fares with the old 
case-ending M7 = -d (the primitive pausal for -an) in the 
noun; hence M$"8, Gen. 24 52. It is to be observed that 
the nominal form is kept intact as far as possible ; hence 
TS MS MST, Josh. 18 12, momen, Gen. 18 6, and the like; 
the stress falls in all cases upon the syllable which has it in 
the unencumbered form. 

The preceding investigation has, I believe, shown conclu- 
sively that, genetically considered, mil‘el accentuation pre- 
dominates in Hebrew. In the primitive language, ultimate 
accentuation was possible only in connection with the half- 
strong stress resting on a long closing syllable. In all other 
forms, whether primitively pausal or non-pausal, the stress 
was found anywhere but on the ultima. Where we have in 
the present Hebrew ultimate accentuation, we are confronted 
by a loss of a syllable (through the disappearance of the 
stem-final, the reduction of dissyllabic suffixes to monosyl- 
labic in consequence of the loss of the final vowel or con- 
traction), or we are dealing with modern contextual forms. 
The rule currently given in our text-books about the pre- 
dominance of milra‘ accentuation of Hebrew to which atten- 
tion was drawn at the beginning of this paper disregards not 
only the genesis of forms, but abstracts likewise from the 
by-forms which are still preserved in historical Hebrew. 
Moreover, if types of forms are had in mind, the rule breaks 
down on the basis of pure statistics; one need only compare 
the forms of the perfect in pause,” and the result is obvious: 
the proportion of mil‘el to milra’ is 6:3. 


5? How late the non-pausal or contextual forms are, has been shown 
above. In the case of 7 (still worse is the case of 573%), the absence of a 
contextual 2 (in the place of 7S) shows the lateness of the form. The 
occasional forms like > are developed correctly enough; comp. the femi- 
nine forms. In Origen’s transliteration such forms predominate ; perhaps 
through the influence of the Aramaic ; comp. the parallel forms of the per- 
fect like padi, etc. There is reason to believe that where the 7 is absent in 
the ketib, a similar Aramaic pronunciation was intended. The kere, as else- 
where, reintroduced the more archaic forms; or rather, it levelled down 
forms minus ™ to those with ". The same was done by the kere in con- 
nection with MX which was assimilated to “MX in all but three cases (Num. 
11 15, Deut. 5 24, Ezek. 28 14). On ‘J, see AJSL, xix (1903), 165. 
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The Wind of God 


JOHN P. PETERS 


NEW YORE 


EN. 12p: Ov ye">p meme ody mm}. The ordi- 
nary translation of this passage in English is “and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waters.” The latest com- 
mentator, Skinner, in the International Critical Commentary, 
interprets it thus: “ The Spirit of God was brooding — not, 
as has sometimes been supposed, a wind sent from God to 
dry up the waters (Targum of Onkelos, Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
and a few moderns), but the divine Spirit, figured as a bird 
brooding over its nest, and perhaps symbolising an imma- 
nent principle of life and order in the as yet undeveloped 
chaos” (pp. 17, 18). He adds: “It is remarkable, how- 
ever, if this be the idea, that no further effect is given to it 
in the sequel.” He also points out that M" in this sense 
occurs only here, and that the cosmogonic notion of the 
world-egg on which this interpretation is based has no vital 
connection “ with the main idea of the narrative.” He might 
have added that there is no trace of such a conception else- 
where in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Gunkel, Dillmann, and Delitzsch interpret the passage in 
the same general manner, connecting it with the conception 
of a cosmogonic world-egg. The absolute lack of relation 
of this idea (of the Spirit of God brooding over the waters 
as over a world-egg) to the rest of the passage is even clearer 
to Gunkel than to Skinner. Mi"! he describes as a Graf 

1 Professor Briggs has gathered all the uses of M™ in a paper (JBL, xix), 
which is the basis of the article in Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius. Basing on 
this, with some slight differences, I find the use of the word to be as follows: 


(a) The common, and apparently the original sense is wind—117 times, 
(b) Closely related to this, breath, — 58 times, — both the breath of God, where 
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Aeysuevov in this sense, while with regard to the whole con- 
ception he adds: “If in a Hebrew narrative it is first nar- 
rated that a bird brooded over an egg, it is with certainty to 
be expected that the narrator reported in the second place 
that a chicken was hatched out of the egg. Therefore the 
narration of the brooding of the Spirit must have reported 
further what befell the world-egg as a result of this brood- 


” 


ing.” (Kommentar, p. 92.) To relieve the difficulty, he 
supposes that there is a lacuna in the original narrative, 
which did once record the result of this brooding in hatch- 
ing something out. His commentary on the passage would 
seem to be the best proof of its own error. This, it may be 
added, is the traditional interpretation of this passage by 
both Jewish and Christian exegetes. Rashi gives the re- 


it might often equally well be translated wind, and the breath of man. In 
the latter sense it becomes the vital principle (breath of life, Gen. 7 15. 22) 
breathed into man by God (Gen. 27), but also the property of the beast 
(Ec. 319). (c¢) From this comes naturally the sense spirit —76 times —as 
the emotions or affections of courage, anger (in God or man) and good or 
evil dispositions (the spirit of whoredom, of justice, etc.). Sometimes it 
interchanges or is used in parallelism with 53 as the personality, and some- 
times with 25 as the mentality. It is the source of prophecy and of ecstasy. 
It is also the source of false prophecy. As the principle of life and as the 
principle of prophecy (true or false) the M™ comes from God. (d) It is 
designated 94 times as the spirit of God (Yahaweh, etc.). As such it isa 
power which stirs men to prophecy, to frenzy, which enlightens and de- 
ceives. With Ezekiel it is so near akin to wind that it picks him up and 
carries him to another place. Generally it puts what is good and exalted 
into men, as prophecy, wisdom, power to govern (Job 328 explains this 
spirit in man as the breath of God), military prowess, technical skill. As 
prophecy it is once represented as an independent entity M7", which offers 
to go and be a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets (1 K. 22 21 ff., but 
observe how this is interpreted by Zedekiah in the context). Once also in 
Job (4 15) it seems to be an independent entity, a vision of dread. As that 
by which God puts life and noble powers in man (the spirit of good, Neh. 
9 20, Ps. 143 10) it finally becomes in one passage the synonym of the face or 
presence of God (Ps. 139 7-8), and in one passage as PT MM and Wap MM it 
is identified with the 22 1X5:, by which God led Israel in the wilderness 
(Isa. 63 9-14). The other passage (Ps. 5113) where Briggs interprets J@7p AM 
in the same sense, must, I think, be ruled out. These words are parallel with 
fs3 mM and 753 MM in the preceding and following verses, and all three 
phrases must be interpreted alike. 

There is no passage in which mM has the sense given to it in the ordinary 
translations of Gen. 1 2. 
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ceived Jewish view — “as a dove that broods over the nest,” 
which is found also in Hagiga.? Jerome (Quaest. ad loc.) 
says, “ Pro eo quod in nostris codicibus scriptum est fereba- 
tur in Hebraeo habet MEREFETH quod nos appellare possu- 
mus incubabat, sive confovebat in similitudinem volucris 
ova calore animantis.” Apparently this interpretation is not 
original with him, but simply that current and traditional 
among the Jews. 

Turning to the earliest versions, we find the Septuagint 
rendering the passage xal mvedpa Oeod éreOdpeto érdvw tod 
vdatos. Now in the passive the verb émidpép in classical 
Greek commonly means to rush upon, attack, strike, convey- 
ing generally the sense of hostility. It is also, however, used 
both early and late in the more literal sense of borne or 
lifted up. In the LXX the active often indicates hostility ; 4 
in the passive it is only used once, in a passage somewhat 
similar to this (Gen. 7 18), “The ark was borne (ézepépero, 
Heb. br) upon the face of the water.” The Vulgate, both 
here and in Gen. 2 2, translates by ferebatur. In the Tar- 
gums® PSM is translated by M3WIS, blowing. The Syriac 
Peshitta transliterates the Hebrew. 

F™ in Piel occurs in Hebrew in only one other passage, 
namely, Deut. 32 11. This is the description of the eagle or 
vulture teaching its young to fly. “As the vulture stirreth 
up its nest, FITT over its nestlings, spreadeth out its wings, 
taketh him, lifteth him upon its pinions.” The first of the 
verbs in this passage, “"D', stirreth up, awaketh, describes the 
action of the bird in forcing its young out of the nest; then 
follows *}f"", describing the actual process of getting the 
young to take to the wing; while the latter half of the 
verse describes the action of the parent bird in supporting and 


2So Jastrow (Dictionary of the Targumim, etc.) *M", ‘Pi, to move, 
hover, flatter (sic) Hag. 15a (ref. to Gen. 1 2) ‘53 AS by M|raw ma", 
like a dove that hovers over her young without touching them.”’ 

8 It is noteworthy that, while Jerome thus interprets the passage, he actu- 
ally translates MBM by ferebatur, clearly influenced by the LXX éregépero. 

£ So to lift up the hand against, Zech. 2 9 ; lift up a report against, Judith 8 s ; 
of attack in battle, 2 Mac. 12 25, etc. 

5 Onkelos, Jonathan, Jerusalem, and Samaritan. 
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helping them after they have taken to the wing. Now pre- 
cisely what is the action of the parent bird described by *J1™ ? 

Of the actual procedure of eagles, griffon vultures, or other 
similar birds in the earlier stages of teaching or helping 
their young to fly, described in the first two verses of the 
above quatrain, I am able to get no information from pub- 
lished works or from personal inquiry of the most distin- 
guished ornithologists, whom I have in the last few months 
annoyed with many importunities. In the case of certain 
smaller birds, observers have seen the young shouldered or 
jostled out of the nest, as described here, and thus compelled 
to attempt flight. They usually land on the ground as the 
result of the first attempt, whereupon the parent birds fly 
down to them, flap their wings and fly before them, as though 
showing them how to fly, rush at them and away from them, 
hover about them, sometimes hold food before them at a 
little distance, and in general scold and coax them to flight. 
If from this one may argue to the conduct of the griffon 
vulture in connection with the flight of its young, I should 
suppose that FT" is to be rendered flappeth or shaketh the 
wings, rusheth or fluttereth, possibly even hovereth, but never 
broodeth, motion, not rest, being connoted. 

The passage is commonly translated into English “ flut- 
tereth over her young.” The Greek and the Targum of 
Onkelos, while agreeing more or less with one another, 
translate the word in this passage very differently from their 
translation of Gen. 1 2, or rather they translate something 
quite different from the Hebrew.’ In the Greek the vulture 

6 Driver (Deuteronomy, ad loc.) quotes Alexander’s citation from Davy’s 
Salmonia, illustrating this in the case of eagles as follows: ‘‘ Two parent 
eagles on Ben Weevis were teaching their offspring, two young birds, the 
manceuvres of flight.’ Rising from the top of a mountain, they “ at first 
made small circles and the young imitated them ; they paused on their wings 
waiting till they had made their first flight, holding them on their expanded 
wings when they appeared exhausted, and then took a second and larger 
gyration, always rising towards the sun, and enlarging their circle of flight, 
so as to make a gradually ascending spiral” (p. 358). Tristram, in his 
Natural History of the Bible, cites the same or similar testimony. 

7 Apparently not because they had a different text, but because of a mis- 


understanding of the Hebrew, due to ignorance of the way in which young 
birds actually learn to fly. 
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covers the nest (oxerdoat) and yearns after (érvrobeiv®) its 
young. In the Targum it meditates over its nest (WTS) and 
covers (7EYNNS) its young. In the Syriac it flies about over 
the nest (50); but in thesecond part the Hebrew verb is 
transliterated, as in Gen. 1 2. 

FIM is used once in the Kal form, in Jer. 239: “My 
heart is broken in the midst of me; all my bones ‘Sf; I 
have become like a drunken man, and like a mighty man 
whom wine has overcome.” This is commonly rendered 
“all my bones shake,” which is the translation also of the 
LXX (écarev6n) and of the Aramaic 191.2 The contents 
also seem to suggest as the sense of the passage the knocking 
together or shaking of the bones from fear. 

The cognate languages give us little assistance. The root 
FIM is wanting in Ethiopic and Assyrian. In Arabic it 
means be soft (infrequent), with which, I believe incorrectly, 
the Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius connects the Kal form in 
Jer. 239, translating grow soft, relax. In Syriac the root 
appears in the Pael with the meanings foster, cherish, hover, 
brood, incubate, pass the hand back and forth (over a priest at 
ordination), while the noun ruhdfdé means pity, clemency, be- 
nevolence, incubatio gallinae, illapsus Sancti Spiritus.° From 
this the Brown-Driver-Briggs-Gesenius deduces for the 
Hebrew the meanings move gently, cherish, brood, in Deut. 
32 11 “hovering over young,” and in Gen. 1 2 “ hovering over 
face of waters, or perhaps brooding (and fertilizing).” This 
supports the interpretation of the Jewish and Christian 
exegetes from at least the time of Jerome onwards, but, as 
already pointed out, introduces in Gen. 1 2 a cosmogonic 
conception of which we find no other trace in Hebrew liter- 


8 Aquila, however, appears here to use consistently the same verb as in 
Gen, 1 2, émipéper Oar, 

® De Lagarde, Prophetae Chaldaice. 

10 Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, who has kindly looked up for me the use of 
this root in Syriac and Arabic, is of the opinion that it is not an original 
root in Syriac, but taken over from the Hebrew, and that all the meanings 
given above depend on the supposed meaning of MDMV3 in Gen. 12. If this 
be correct, we may probably trace back the traditional interpretation of the 
Jewish and Greek exegetes as far at least as the Peshitta translation. 
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ature, apparently the conception of the world-egg familiar 
in Indian cosmogony, from which it spread to the West. 

Putting together the three passages in which the word 
occurs in Hebrew, I believe that in each case it denotes a 
motion of the general type described by one or another of 
the words flap, shake, rush, flutter. In Gen. 12 it is the 
wind rushing over or upon or against the water, like the 
flapping or shaking of wings; in Deut. 32 11 it is the lit- 
eral flapping or shaking of the wings; and in Jer. 23 9 
it is the shaking or knocking together of the bones in 
terror. 

The ordinary cosmogonic conceptions of the Hebrews, of 
which we find abundant traces in the Bible outside of the 
more formulated cosmogonies of Gen. 1 and 2, are quite 
different in character, and indicate a connection of thought 
and tradition quite unlike those prevalent in India, out of 
which sprang the world-egg idea. 

In Ps. 89 7-14, Yahaweh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea and stilling the tumult of its billows. He has 
smitten and profaned Rahab; with His strong arm He has 
scattered His foes. This is a part of the creation work, by 
which He founded heaven and earth, creation being depicted 
as connected with the battle of Yahaweh against a monster, 
here called Rahab, and its allies, who are foes of God or the 
gods. Similarly, in Ps. 74 12-17, God is described as having, 
in the olden time, divided the sea by His strength, smitten 
the heads of dragons on the waters, crushed the heads of 
leviathan, and given him for food to the jackals. This is 
part of a creation myth, as shown by the results; for as a 
consequence of this battle with the sea monsters and levia- 
than, God digs out the fountains and the valleys in which 
they run, dries up the primitive rivers, forms night and 
day, moon and sun, and establishes the boundaries of the 
earth. 

The Book of Jo abounds in references to the creation myth 
and to the myth‘cal monsters with whom God contended in 
connection with the creation of the world. So in Job 26 
12b we read : 
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‘‘ With His strength He troubled the sea, 

And with His skill He pierced Rahab. 

His wind spread out heaven, 

His hand slew flying serpent.” 
Rahab is here connected with the sea, and flying serpent 
with the heavens. In connection with the battle of the sea, 
the Almighty pierces Rahab; then heaven is spread out by 
His wind, and the flying serpent slain, apparently in heaven. 
In cc. 40 and 41, the two monsters are named behemoth and 
leviathan, the former inhabiting dry land and the latter the 
deep. These monsters were evidently well known in Hebrew 
tradition." In 2 Esdras 6 49-52, two living creatures are de- 
scribed as preserved by God on the fifth day of creation, 
behemoth and leviathan, to the former of whom He gave 
as his habitation a part of the dry land, whereon are a 
thousand hills, and to the latter that seventh part of the 
earth occupied by the sea. In Enoch 60 7-9, it is further 
noted that behemoth is a male and leviathan a female. In 
Enoch 54 8 the water above the heavens is described as male 
and the water under the earth as female. Job 7 12 and 
913 refer to a monster of the deep called dragon (]°34) or 
Rahab,® which, with its allies, has been overcome and im- 
prisoned by the Almighty. 

In the 38th chapter of the same book, while the monsters 
are not mentioned by name, mention is made of the struggle 
of God with the deep itself: “ When the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for joy: when God 
shut up the sea with doors, fastening it in with bars and 
gates.” 

In general the Book of Job gives the following picture of 
the universe: the sky, strong as a molten mirror (87 18), 


11 Cf. also Ps. 44 20, Ezk. 29 3-6 a 32 2-8, Ps.-Sol. 2 28 »-34. In Ezekiel the 
dragon myth is used in describing the fate of Egypt, and in the Psalms of 
Solomon, of Pompey ; but in both cases the ancient myth is clearly in mind. , 

12 Cf. also Apocalypse of Baruch, 294: ‘¢And behemoth will be revealed 
from his place, and leviathan will ascend from the sea, those two great 
monsters which I created on the fifth day of creation, and I kept them until 
that time ; and then they will be for food for all that are !eft.”’ 

18 In Ps. 40 5 the plural of this, réh@bim, appears to mean false gods ; toha 
is used in the same sense in 1 Sam. 12 21 and Isa. 41 29. 
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rests upon pillars (26 11), and above it are the waters held 
up by clouds (26 8); the earth rests upon a chaos of waters 
or a great sea (26 7); and in the bowels of the earth is Sheol 
or Abaddon (26 6); the waters are closely connected with 
darkness, and both those above and those below the earth 
form the habitation of monsters; this, with slight variants, 
may be said to be the regular Hebrew view of the universe. 
And out of the various references scattered, through both 
the earlier and younger literature, we may reconstruct the 
following cosmogony as that ordinarily prevalent: first, a 
condition of chaos and darkness, a waste of waters, inhabited 
by monstrous and noxious forms; then a battle of Yahaweh, 
with the approval and rejoicing of the gods (divine or semi- 
divine beings, stars, etc.), against the deep and the monsters 
of chaos, in which in some way He uses the wind. By 
means of this He spreads out a firmament above, resting 
upon pillars, provided with windows,“ through which the 
waters above may be let down upon the earth. Beneath, 
upon the great void, He spreads the earth, a dwelling-place 
for living things, under which is the sea or abyss (téhém).® 
In this abyss, as also in the heights above, still dwell great 
monsters, which the Lord has preserved there, which no 
other than He can control, who are dangerous and noxious 
to men and to the works of men. 


14 Cf. Gen. 7 11, 2 K. 7 2. 19, Ps. 78 23. 

18 Gen. 7 1, 49 25, Deut. 33 13, Ps. 42 8, 78 15, Prov. 3 20. 

16 In Isa. 519 the delivery from Egypt is described in terms of the old 
cosmogonic myth: ‘‘The arm of Yahaweh cut in pieces Rahab, pierced the 
dragon.’’ In Isa. 307, Egypt is called Rahab, because “‘she helpeth in 
vain.’? In Ps, 87 4, and elsewhere, we find the same use. The myth is also 
applied eschatologically. As God once created the earth, after destroying 
the monsters of chaos, so He shall again, out of a world reduced to chaos 
because of the wickedness of man, recreate a new earth and a new heaven 
by the same means ; so the late Isaianic Apocalypse (Isa. 24-27). Here we 
have (27) three monsters: leviathan, the swift serpent or flying serpent 
(which appears to be the same leviathan mentioned in Job 38 as inhabiting 
the waters above the firmament and causing the eclipse) ; leviathan, the 
crooked serpent, which is the sea encircling the earth ; and the dragon in 
the depths of the sea, which is the serpent of Am. 9 s. In a somewhat similar 
picture of the reduction of the earth to chaos through the wrath of God, in 
Jer. 423, birds, men, and beasts are destroyed; mountains and hills lose 
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It is clear that this cosmogony is closely related to that of 
Babylonia, where we have the same contest of Marduk (act- 
ing for the other gods, whom he thereby largely supplants) 
with a female monster, tidmat," which is by root the same as 
the Hebrew téhém. This monster he splits in two, after inflat- 
ing her with a great wind. He reduces her various allies to 
submission, and after treating her corpse with contumely, he 
divides it into two parts, out of one of which he makes the 
heaven and out of the other the earth, the waters being thus 
separated into two great seas, the one above the firmament 
of heaven and the other beneath the earth. 

Turning from the popular Hebrew cosmogony to the 
formal cosmogony contained in Gen. 1-2 4, we find a striking 
difference. The latter is on a much higher and more spirit- 
ual plane. It is not only monotheistic, but has quite freed 
itself of anthropomorphic elements. It is, however, in cer- 
tain points, plainly related, like the popular cosmogony, to 
Babylonian thought. The Babylonian cosmogony, as we 
know it in the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tablets. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Priest Code, 


after the first two verses, is developed into seven sections or 
seven days. To this the first two verses constitute an intro- 
duction, describing the conditions antedating creation itself. 
The earth was toh#? and bohé, two words evidently handed 
down from antiquity. This chaotic condition is further 
pictured as darkness upon the face of téhém. But téhém, 
here used without article, is, as already stated, radically 


their solidity and shake to and fro, the light of the heavens is turned into 
darkness, and the earth becomes waste and void, tdh% and bdha, the 
technical words for ‘‘ chaos’? used in Gen. 12. This cosmogony constituted, 
also, an element of the religion of the Hebrews, and was represented in their 
ritual and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of Solomon was a great 
laver, the so-called ‘‘sea,’’ representing the ¢éhdm (1 K. 7 23, interpreted by 
comparison with Babylonian use), and on the candlesticks of Herod’s tem- 
ple, as represented on Titus’s arch at Rome, are pictured apparently the 
monsters of that ¢éhém whom Jahaweh had overcome. (Cf. the similar use 
in Babylonian temples.) 

17 In the Babylonian myth we have also apsw, ‘‘sea,’’ as a technical term 
or name. At least once in Hebrew (Isa. 40 17), the corresponding root DES 
has the same sense. 
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identical with the Babylonian tidmat and is evidently, like 
toht and boht, a technical term of the cosmogonic myth. In 
this chaos God acted or displayed himself by means of the 
Mr" _~which was MSM" upon the face of the waters. 

Now, in view of the evident relation of this cosmogony to 
the Babylonian cosmogony, we should naturally expect to 
find some relic of the contest of God with the monsters of 
chaos, and, more particularly, with ti@mat, inasmuch as we 
find that word reflected in the Hebrew téhém. As we have 
seen in the common Hebrew cosmogony, the wind is Yaha- 
weh’s weapon or tool, of which he makes use to spread out 
the heavens.® Similarly, in the Babylonian myth the winds 
are especially Marduk’s weapons and tools in his struggle 
with Tiamat and his formation of the world. It is therefore 
natural to find in this passage a reference to such a use of the 
wind by God, and to translate it literally, “and the wind of 
God was rushing upon the face ® of the waters.” It is a relic 
of that contest of Yahaweh with the monsters of chaos com- 
mon to the popular Hebrew and to Babylonian cosmogony, but 
so spiritualized that we have only the faintest indications of 
origin. In general, these first two verses of this chapter may 
be said to represent what remains, in the exalted cosmogony 
of the Priest Code, of the story of the battle of Marduk with 
Tiamat of Babylonian mythology. 

The remainder of the cosmogony, recording the Seven 
Words of Creation and their results, corresponds similarly 

18 Besides the passage referred to above (Job 2613) in which Yahaweh 
spreads out the heavens by His wind, M1 is represented as the implement of 
His activities in the following passages: Gen. 8 1 (P), He sends out the wind 
over the earth to dry it up; Ex. 1510 (E) and Isa. 1115, by the wind He 
brings the sea over the Egyptians; similarly, Ps. 147 1s, by His wind He 
makes the congealed waters flow; Num. 11 31 (J), by a wind He brings in the 
quails ; Isa. 27s, He uses the wind to vanquish His foes ; Isa. 4 4, He purges 
Jerusalem by a wind of judgment and a wind of burning ; Hos. 13 15, the 
sirocco is the wind of Yahaweh to bring destruction as a punishment ; Ps. 
104 4, the winds are Yahaweh’s messengers or angels, and in the following 
passages, where it might also be rendered breath: Ex. 15 8, Isa. 30 28, 59 19, 
Ps, 18 16, 35 35 ; in Isa. 11 4 it is similarly used of the Messiah as the repre- 
sentative of Yahaweh. 


19 Note also how in Babylonian the wind is hurled against the face (panu) 
of Tiamat. 
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to the seven tablets of the Babylonian cosmogony, but is 
again so spiritualized that it may be said that almost the 
only trace of its Babylonian origin still remaining is the 
number seven. A connection between the two parts of 
this cosmogony (Gen. 11.2 and Gen. 13-24) has been 
established by the words M1" and “aR". Closely allied to 
the primitive meaning of MM, wind, is its secondary mean- 
ing, breath, so that it is often impossible to say which is the 
more proper rendering —by His wind, or by His breath, 
Yahaweh overthrows his foes, Yahaweh brings judgment upon 
His people, etc. As already pointed out, M1" is the vital 
spirit by which God gave life to man, by which He restored 
dead Israel to life, etc. So here the wind of God is re- 
garded as the vital spirit of the universe, His breath uttering 
the six creative words by which, in the conception of the 
cosmogony of the Priest Code, the successive acts of creation 
are accomplished. 

2 Cf., however, the fourth day: the sun, moon, and stars set in the 
heaven to give light and rule the day and the night, which may contain a 
trace of the old polytheistic, astral worship, but corrected in part by the 
statement that these rulers of day and night are themselves creations of God ; 
and the fifth day : where, among the creatures of the sea and air, both created 
out of the water, is recognized the continued existence of the great sea mon- 
sters, dragons, serpents, etc., of popular belief (v. 21) included in Job, Enoch 
and Esdras under the titles behemoth and leviathan. In the creation of 
man (v. 26) on the sixth day we have also a remnant of the more primitive 
anthropomorphic conception of God, and probably also a trace of polytheism 
in the words put in the mouth of God: ‘‘ Let us make man in our image.”’ 
Not that the writer means to speak of more than one god of Israel, but that 
he cannot yet altogether divest himself of the thought of a plurality of gods, 
and conceives of god or the gods as having of necessity a human form. 

21 See, on the whole subject of Hebrew cosmogony, my article in Hast- 
ings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. iv. 
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Animal Sources of Pollution 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


MONG things ritually unclean various classes are 
distinguished. Those which are not only unclean 
in themselves but which communicate uncleanness to others 
are called in the Talmud,} fathers of pollution, MRO MK. 
One division in the group is made up of the eight swarming 
things (7"W) to which the Tora gives a special paragraph 
(Lev. 11 29-38). This particularity of treatment shows “ that 
the eight animals here enumerated were looked upon as 
causing peculiar and intense defilement, secondary only to 
that produced by a human corpse.”? We have in fact a 
right to translate: “ These are the most unclean to you of 
all swarming things which swarm upon the earth.” The 
pollution proceeds, it should be noticed, not from the living 
animals but from their dead bodies: “ Whoever touches 
them when they are dead shall be unclean until the evening ; 
and everything upon which any of them falls when it is dead 
shall be unclean. ... And if any of them falls into an 
earthen vessel, whatever is in it shall be unclean, and the 
vessel itself you shall break in pieces.” Why should the 
eight have this evil preéminence over the other unclean 
animals ? 

I assume that the whole list of unclean animals is pro- 
scribed for religious reasons ; that is, any one in the list 
might be connected with non-Yahwistic worship. Origen 
saw this clearly when he ascribed the uncleanness of pro- 
hibited animals to their connection with demons.? But this 

1 Kelim, i. 1. 

2 Kalisch, Commentary on Leviticus (1872), ii. p. 168. 

3 Contra Celsum, iv. 93. I owe the citations to Kalisch (ii. p. 72), who 


refers to Theodoret, and among the moderns to Lengerke. Kalisch himself 
declines to adopt the theory. 
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brings us only a little way. It accounts for the prohibitions 
contained in the rest of our chapter but not for the extra 
precautions enjoined in this paragraph. 

It would be advisable to find out first what the animals 
are. But this is a matter of no small difficulty. Six of the 
names occur nowhere else in the Old Testament. One name 
is found in two other passages, but there designates a bird 
which would evidently be out of place among these P"W, so 
that we have reason to suspect the soundness of our text. 
Our Authorized Version translates: “ The weasel, and the 
mouse, and the tortoise after its kind, and the ferret, and 
the chameleon, and the lizard, and the snail, and the mole.” 
The Revised Version accepts the weasel and the mouse, but 
changes the rest of the list into “and the great lizard after 
its kind, and the gecko, and the land crocodile, and the 
lizard, and the sand-lizard, and the chameleon.” It is a 
question whether there is improvement here. Certainly we 
may criticise the land crocodile as a term calculated to give 
a wrong impression. It is of course based on the Greek 
6 Kpoxddethos 6 xepoaios. But the Greek word xpoxddeXos 
originally designated a lizard of any kind. The fact that 
early travelers called the huge amphibian of the Nile a 
lizard hardly justifies us in calling a lizard a land crocodile. 

As the translators confess that the meaning of nearly all 
these words is uncertain, we may fasten our attention on the 
one which is tolerably certain, that is the mouse. Is there 
any reason why the mouse should be regarded as specially 
unclean? To answer this question we have only to remember 
the pronounced hostility shown by the religion of Yahweh 
to the worship of the dead, and to recall the widespread 
superstition which connects the mouse with the souls of the 
departed. In many regions the soul is directly identified 
with the mouse. When the witch is asleep her soul issues 
from her body in the form of a red mouse.* The belief is 
attested from so many regions that we may well suppose it 
to have existed among the Semites. The renegade Israelites 


4 Schulze, Psychologie der Naturvilker, p. 74; Frazer, Golden Bough,? 
i. p. 266 ; Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, i. p. 523. 
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who lodge in the graves commune with the dead by eating 
the broth of abominable things (Isa. 654), and we may 
confidently include the mouse among these abominable 
things. In fact, it is mentioned in a passage of the same 
tenor (66 17). 

It would be precarious to assume that the mouse was 
portrayed among other creeping things (W2") which were 
the objects of worship in the temple as late as the time of 
Ezekiel. But there was a tradition that golden images of 
mice were deposited in the sanctuary as votive offerings 
after a pestilence (1 Sam. 64). If this means that the 
mice had appeared in numbers in connection with the 
pestilence, which is not unlikely, the people would naturally 
see in them a confirmation of the popular belief — the souls 
of the dead were reappearing to seek their friends in their 
accustomed haunts. A Jewish tradition mentioned by Bochart 
says that he who eats of what the mouse has tasted forgets 
what he had learned ; how much more he who eats the 
mice themselves! Is not this a faint reflection of the view 
which connects the mouse with ghosts? Forgetfulness is one 
of the attributes of the dead. 

Why the mouse was identified with the ghost will be 
evident on reflection. The mouse is a night-roaming 
animal ; it appears and disappears suddenly and mysteri- 
ously ; it haunts houses; it seeks and yet shuns the com- 
pany of man ; it seems to come from the ground, the dwell- 
ing place of the shades ; its voice is a squeak or chirp such 
as might plausibly be attributed to the disembodied spirit. 
In fact, the ghosts who are consulted by the necromancers 
give their responses in a chirp or twitter (Isa. 819; 294)5 

I have already quoted the statement of a commentator 
to the effect that the pollution of these animals is second 
only to that produced by a human corpse. ‘The reason is 
now clear. The mouse being a soul, or the second incarna- 
tion of a soul, is taboo just as a corpse is taboo. It is not 
necessary to determine why the corpse is taboo. The fact 


5 Whether the mice sketched on certain Phenician monuments (CJS, i. 
1, p. 344) are evidences of this belief I will not attempt to say. 
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that the religion of Yahweh reacted strongly against every- 
thing connected with the souls of the dead explains the 
prohibition of the text. The dead mouse was less dangerous 
than the human corpse by one degree, but its defiling power 
was the same in kind. Food or drink which had come into 
contact with either was dangerous, and counteracted the 
sacredness which should characterize the people of Yahweh. 
It is possible that our results thus far may help us to 
determine what the other animals of the list are. For it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that a similar superstition exists 
in the case of all. It is tolerably certain that one of the 
number was a lizard; probably more than one lizard is in 
the list. Now the lizard is an uncanny animal for the same 
reasons which exist in the case of the mouse. It lives in 
crevices in houses, comes forth and disappears unex- 
pectedly, seems to court and yet to shun the company of 
man, often lurks about graves, utters unearthly sounds or 
what the imagination of man interprets as such. For these 
reasons it is associated with the spirits of the dead just as 
the mouse is. The soul of the witch may take this form as 
well as that of a mouse. The flesh of the lizard is used in 
magic rites as are fragments of human bodies. In Africa it is 
credited with power to discover the thief. Mohammed be- 
lieved that lizards are descendants of disobedient Israelites, 
and the Bedawin still call the lizard the brother of man. 
These indications of ancient animistic belief show why the 
religion of Yahweh classes this animal with the mouse.® 
The first name in our list is that of the 79M which our ver- 
sion renders weasel, following the lead of the Greek, appar- 
ently corroborated by the Targums. Bochart argues at 
length for the mole, which is favored by Arabic and Syriac 
usage. The Talmud seems to allow us to render either mole 
or weasel, or perhaps the tradition, wishing to be on the safe 
side, included both animals under the word. It is of course 
improbable that two animals so different in habit were called 
by the same name. And if the resemblance to the mouse 


6 Schulze, Psychologie der Naturvilker, pp. 225, 274, 277; Frazer, Golden 
Bough,? i. p. 256 ; Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, i. p. 326. 
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counts for anything, we should decide for the mole. The 
true mole is said to be unknown in Palestine, but there is a 
mole-rat which burrows underground like the true mole and 
is common about ruins and in the outskirts of villages.’ 
These habits put it into the same class with the mouse. So 
appropriate is the mole in this connection that the Greek 
translators found it later in the list. One wonders a little 
whether the house-rat so familiar to man does not belong here. 

Of the mouse enough has been said, unless it is best to 
note that the second Targum specifies black, red, and white 
mice. Next in the list is the 5% after its kind. The cor- 
responding Arabic word designates a lizard, and this is 
doubtless the reason why the Revisers render the great lizard. 
The dab, however, is a large lizard hunted and eaten by the 
Arabs, which does not haunt houses. It is doubtful, more- 
over, whether so many varieties of it were known in Palestine 
that the writer would feel obliged to caution his readers 
against ‘its kinds.’ The Greek gives us the land-lizard and 
omits the phrase after its kinds. The Targum has 831MM, 
which the lexicons variously render tortoise, lizard, and croco- 
dile. Our Authorized Version has tortoise. In our perplex- 
ity we may take refuge in a tradition represented by Rashi 
that the toad is the animal intended. We thus escape the 
necessity of enumerating five kinds of lizards, after mention- 
ing the lizard after its kinds. The toad is one of the ani- 
mals in which the souls of the dead embody themselves in 
popular tradition, and thus belongs in the same class with the 
mouse and the lizard. It has not lost its uncanny character 
even in modern times. It inhabits gardens if not houses, 
lurks in holes and crannies, and is especially active at night, 
all which gives opportunity to the imagination. 

Concerning the other five names we can do little but 
‘note the difficulty and pass on.’ The “p38 is represented 
in the traditions by the shrew-mouse (Greek and Latin), 
the hedgehog (Rashi), the ferret (AV), the gecko (RV), 
the toad (Luzzatto), the chameleon, and the spider. What 


TI do not find ruvzgirain the lexicons. It is the reading of one manuscript 
according to the Cambridge Old Testament in Greek. 
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animals the Targums have in mind when they render 
NTT MPM and NN MD is not easy to make out. Onkelos 
gives us 85°, which the lexicons define to be the centipede or 
the blood-sucker. 

For the remaining names we have not quite such an em- 
barrassment of riches, and the most of the renderings already 
quoted recur as equivalents for one or other of the Hebrew 
words in our list. For the sake of completeness we may 
add the newt, the skink (a kind of lizard), the frog, the tor- 
toise, the salamander, the sand-lizard, and the snail. Some of 
these are improbable because we have other Hebrew words 
for them, as the hedgehog and the frog. One suggestion I 
will venture to make though I am aware that it rests ona 
slender basis. As was remarked above one name in this list 
(FRBWIN) occurs also in the list of unclean birds. This would 
seem to make it impossible here in the class of P"W were it 
not for the fact that there is one animal which partakes of 
the nature of a bird and of that of a reptile— to the common 
man, that is. This is of course the bat. And while I have 
no direct assertion to quote proving that the bat is ever 
thought to be a returning spirit, I think it altogether prob- 
able that such a belief exists or has existed. It is to be 
observed, on the authority of Professor Bacon, that in Pales- 
tine the chief habitat of the bat is the tombs; with which 
cf. Isa. 220. This fact would of course strengthen my argu- 
ment. The bat indeed seems to lend itself to just such a 
superstition. The only objection to finding it in our text is 
that we have another Hebrew word for it. But as there are 
several species of bat in Palestine this objection is not con- 
clusive. 

What I have tried to show is that this list of specially un- 
clean animals adds to the evidence already in our possession 
that the worship of spirits of deceased men was a part of the 
primitive religion of Israel. 
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Some Ancient Variants in Hosea with Scribe’s 
or Corrector’s Mark 


JULIUS A. BEWER 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HERE are some interesting variant readings in the book 

of Hosea, which are all accompanied by the mark or 
note of the scribe who copied the text or of the corrector 
who put them in the margin, whence they later came into 
the text. They are all the more interesting because as a 
rule glosses and variant readings are without the scribe’s or 
corrector’s statement, except the frequent 8171 = 7.e. 

The first example is in 9 13: 


ma omSinw so onyd cee Seed Om 
moon be sexi Dep 


The text of the first line is notoriously difficult, and the 
emendations and proposals of transpositions are numerous. 
And there is much justification for this feeling of perplexity, 
for the ancient Hebrew copyist who wrote down this line 
could not quite make it out himself, and so he wrote after 
O58, which he could plainly read, the note ‘1S “WR, 
as far as I see (it is as follows) 2 Tne NX>. That 
these three words are senseless in this connection everybody 
knows. Fortunately, however, a reader or another copyist 
put the correct text in the margin, whence it found its way 
into the text 13 397 Sx wud. Most likely this reading 
was taken from some better manuscript. According to com- 
mon usage the corrupt reading with the scribe’s statement 
‘YN AWS was left in the text side by side with the cor- 
rect reading. It should have been removed, but apparently 
the text had already been invested with sanctity. This 
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should not be overlooked in connection with the history of 
the canon.! 

Another somewhat different note is found in 12 11: 

rst pn 38) xa Sy cman 
Maw O'NDIT W3) 

Of all the proposed translations and emendations, most of 
which may be found in Harper’s Commentary on Amos and 
Hosea (1905), not one seems to show that its author felt the 
awkwardness of the double O°8'337 in such close conjunc- 
tion. Everybody, however, feels that Ow'2I7 Sy in the 
first line is impossible, and it is therefore usually and rightly 
changed to D°X"337 Sx in accordance with many other pas- 
sages in which x and Sy are confounded. Now, an ancient 
reader noticed this difficulty also, Yahveh could not mean 
here that he had spoken against or concerning the prophets, 
and so he put in the margin the note MIX ONIN TW, L 
regard this as equivalent to OWIDIN TS. This is his interpre- 
tation, and that he interprets the phrase correctly is beyond 
doubt. His marginal comment got into the text, was joined 
on to the first line by the copula, and has ever since created 
difficulties. Note again the reverence for the text. 

There seems to be a third example of such corrections with 
a corrector’s mark in 109. The case is not quite so clear 
here on account of certain corruptions in the context which 
must first be removed. It is quite clear to me that v.8 is 
not correctly preserved. Not indeed that the genuineness 
of FANDOM fIX need be doubted with Wellhausen, Nowack, 
and Marti, for it is almost certainly genuine (van Hoonacker, 
Duhm), but the middle part of the verse, thorns and thistles 
shall grow up on their altars, is corrupt. ‘This has so far 
escaped detection, simply because the text as it stands is 





1 The "MY" “WD of the copyist will remind Assyriologists of the familiar 
ul idi, I do not know, of the copyists of the cuneiform inscriptions. Professor 
Paul Haupt has made use of this in his Biblische Liebeslieder, p. 27, where 
he suggests that "Av x5 in Cant. 6 12 was probably put in by a copyist 
who could not make out the first line in the manuscript from which he 
copied. Professor Haupt restores the reading conjecturally, Erfillt ist der 
Wunsch. In Hos. 913 we do not need to resort to conjecture, because the 
correct text is preserved in the doublet which is given directly after it. 
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smooth, and sensible too if the preceding sentence alone is 
considered, for it carries on the thought of the destruction 
of the high places in the first part of the verse. But the 
wonderful sentence that follows with its striking portrayal 
of the despair of the Israelites, and they shall say to the 
mountains cover us, and to the hills fall upon us, is left un- 
connected with the preceding. It does not carry on the 
thought of v. 8a». Indeed, the prediction that thorns and 
thistles will grow on the altars has carried us too far for 
this expression of despair which cannot immediately follow 
v. 8b. Instead of the conventional sentence that we read 
there now, the text must have read originally somewhat as 
follows: 


DPMS ION] TTT ANP 


for aminsta-by oy IIT PP 

and horrified and trembling and full of anguish will be all who 
used to sacrifice on them (on the high places, lit. all their 
sacrificers), and they shall say to the mountains cover us, and 


to the hills fall upon us! 

The changes in the proposed text are slight and graphi- 
cally easily accounted for. And the accumulation of the 
terms of fear and horror is quite what we should expect 
immediately before that tragic sentence of v. 8b. 

Now follows our verse 

Sere MXOM psn 
a0 pp orwn xd my ow 
The long list of translations and emendations in Harper’s 
Commentary witnesses again to the difficulty and apparent 
hopelessness of the text. In the light of our first two exam- 
ples of variants with scribal marks, I venture to suggest 
that an ancient Hebrew student of the text of Hosea wrote 
a marginal note on D237 “DS prefacing it by Tod OW, 
there stood: 79233 OYWN XH. And most probably this was 
not a conjecture of his, but the reading of a better manuscript 
from which he had taken it. He meant, of course, that this 
correction should take the place of 79237 "2". If it had 
simply been substituted, there would have been no difficulty, 
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but again the corrupt text was retained, and the correction 
incorporated, unfortunately with a slightly wrong division. 

If we take the corrected reading with the immediately 
preceding context, we get the following well connected and 
original sounding sentence, and they shall say to the moun- 
tains cover us, and to the hills fall upon us, but the sin of 
Israel shall not protect them in (with) the hilis! “The sin 
of Israel” had just been mentioned and explained in v. 8. 
Punctuate FANON, and OPWN from WW, WD, to fence about, 
protect, cf. J2W, J2D. For the thought compare Isa. 2 10. 
19. 21, Rev. 6 18. 

The reading makes it evident that the immediately follow- 
ing words mrp 32 Sy mamdn, which are now part of v. 9, 
belong to a new sentence which also has suffered slightly as 
a result of the incorporation of the correction. The parallel- 
ism shows that we must take ‘NS of v. 10 with the pre- 
ceding, but reading it YS30, the 7 had been omitted by 
haplography, cf. mop: I will bring war upon the evil-doers. 
The parallel line makes this quite certain, whether we read 
with the Masoretic text and nations will be gathered against 
them, or with the slight change of 1558) to FON}, cf. Mic. 4 6, 
and I will gather nations against them. The tenses are, of 
course, prophetic. In either case B"DN) appears to be a 
corrupt variant of ()BD8), the corrupt word remaining in 
the text with the correction, as usual. 

Presumably these three variants are but representatives of 
similar ones in other parts of the Hebrew Bible. The recog- 
nition of the formulas 

YR “WR 


PUTIN 
> OW 


may perhaps unlock some other difficult passages. Inciden- 
tally they reveal the personal and even subjective side of the 
work of the ancient scribes and students. For that reason 
their readings must be subjected to just as rigid criticism as 
those of later scholars, for they need not necessarily be the 
original readings either. These writers were as little iner- 
rant as the authors of the later Qerés. But it is of much 
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interest that they were all very ancient, for they antedate the 
Greek Version, in which their readings are all found. 

A similar scribal note in the Greek translation of Ez. 43 3 
has been pointed out by Dr. John P. Peters in this JOURNAL, 
vol. xii (1893), p. 47, where Scayeypaupévar is shown to be 
a corrector’s remark = erased. Dr. Peters adduces parallels 
from the Babylonian and Chinese scribes. 
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The Composition of Job 24-30 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ROFESSOR MACDONALD in his article, “ The Origi- 
nal Form of the Legend of Job” published in vol. xiv 
of this JoURNAL, graphically expressed the feeling with 
which every attentive reader rises from a study of the book 
of Job. After giving an admirable statement of the growth 
of the soul as portrayed in the first half of the book, 
Macdonald says (p. 69): “ But suddenly his soul’s progress 
is cut off; there comes the great break, and the rest of the 
book, as we have it, is a chaos. Nor do I think it was 
ever anything else. So far he had left all in connected 
order ; the rest consists of fragments dating from different 
periods in his development.” A little later in speaking of 
the speech of the Lord, cc. 38-41, Macdonald says: “This 
speech in itself is in evident disorder, and probably we have 
it in two alternative forms, one of which only would eventu- 
ally have been chosen. But, besides this, the tone of the 
speech gives great difficulty. ... It is hard to draw any 
distinction between its position and that of Job’s three 
friends. To all appearance it is by the writer of the rest of 
the poem, but after he had written the later speeches of Job 
he could never possibly have regarded this speech as an 
answer to them. ... I am driven, therefore, to believe 
that it must have been written at an earlier point of the 
poet’s own development, before the problem had assumed for 
him the complexity and difficulty which it did later. This 
will appear a somewhat daring assumption, but in the face of 
the facts none other is possible.” 
Professor Macdonald has in this passage eloquently set 
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forth the disordered state of Job from c. 23 onwards. This 
fact all must admit. In explaining that disorder by the 
supposition that the remainder of the book contains simply 
unfinished studies, and that the poet never really completed 
his poem, or even had a solution for the great problem which 
his genius enabled him to see so clearly, Professor Macdonald 
raises two important questions, to each of which a few words 
should be devoted. 

The present writer cannot agree that the poet presents no 
solution of the problem of suffering. He agrees with Duhm 
(Hiob, p. 180 ff.) and Peake (Problem of Suffering in the Old 
Testament, p. 100, and Job in the Century Bible, pp. 18, 19, 
343), that the poet has presented a real solution, and that the 
profoundest that can be given. He has pictured Job as finding 
the solution of his problem, not in a reasoned explanation or a 
theology, but in a religious experience. The poet was astute 
enough to understand that such mysteries as he made the 
Lord express so impressively are really incomprehensible to 
the human mind. The finite plummet cannot fathom the 
depths of the Infinite. His hero, Job, finds his satisfaction 
in a first-hand experience of God. In this experience he 
learned, as those who have real experience of religion always 
learn, to let many of his questions go unanswered, and to go 
on his way happy because he was travelling with an Infinite 
Companion who knows the answers. Our poet was profound 
not only as thinker and poet but also in his religion. His 
solution by this means is the only satisfactory one that is 
attainable by man. 

He was too great an artist to present this solution in 
formal homily. Instead he portrays Job as coming to the 
interview with Jehovah confident and defiant. The majes- 
tic presence of God affected Job as he had little dreamed it 
would. Springs of feeling were touched in ways that he 
had not anticipated. Penitence was born, trust sprang up 
in his soul, and he who had longed for a theodicy in the 
presence of God beyond the grave, unexpectedly found the 
solution of his problem and his sufferings in communion 
with God here. 
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In presenting this solution the poet sets forth at once the 
function and the limitation of the intellect in religion. He 
shows that it is the function of the intellect to keep theology 
in touch with knowledge and experience, and to compel it to 
abandon dogmas which in the light of more accurate knowl- 
edge have ceased to be adequate explanations of facts. On 
the other hand, he pictures with equal clearness, though with 
an artistic touch so delicate that many have overlooked it, 
the fact that the mind cannot adequately explain life and 
suffering, and that the one way to satisfaction is in an ex- 
perience of God which begets faith and trust. He shows 
that a second-hand religion of faith in the theology of some 
one else is sure to break down when most needed. The 
emphasis which he places on first-hand experience places 
this poet in the front rank of the world’s religious seers. 

If one recognizes the great purpose of the poet in the ad- 
dress of Jehovah, and removes from that address as later 
interpolations the description of behemoth and leviathan 
(40 15-41 34), and one or two other minor glosses (40 6. 7 and 
42 3a, and 4), all of which many scholars have recognized as 
interpolations, we regain, I believe, the address of the Lord 
and his final colloquy with Job in the form in which the poet 
left it, and in a form which makes a worthy climax both to 
the soul-development of Job and to one of the world’s 
greatest poems. 

It is now recognized by many interpreters that the Elihu 
speeches, cc. 32-37, are a later interpolation. his view the 
present writer shares. The removal of these chapters from 
the poem is a long step toward the recovery of the form in 
which the great artist left his work. It is not the intention 
of this paper, however, to discuss these chapters. The 
writer agrees with the conclusion set forth by Dr. Helen 
H. Nichols, a former member of the Semitic Seminary of 
Bryn Mawr College, in the January number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Semitic Languages (vol. xxvii, p. 97), that 
the mark of two different correctors of the poem is combined 
in the Elihu speeches. 

If we thus find it possible to trace a worthy artistic form 
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for the poem after c. 31, what can be said of the form of 
cc. 24-31? It should be noted that the problem connects 
itself in reality with cc. 24-30 only, for if we place 31 38-40, 
between vv. 34 and 35, so as to bring vv. 35-37, the splen- 
did climax of Job’s appeal, at the end, no serious prob- 
lem, apart from textual corruption, presents itself in the 
chapter. 

It has long been recognized that Job 24-30 is in an im- 
perfect form. This imperfection is manifested (leaving 
textual corruption for the moment out of account) in two 
ways. 1. The plan followed in the poem up to this point 
is here lost. The poet’s plan made the three friends, 
Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, answer Job in turn, speaking in 
the order mentioned. As the text stands Eliphaz has his 
three full speeches. Bildad has his also, though his third 
speech is cut down to six verses, but there is no third speech 
for Zophar. 2. There are in these chapters many passages 
which appear strange on the lips of Job— passages in which 
he utters sentiments the opposite of those which he had ex- 
pressed in earlier passages. For example, in 24 1821 Job 
portrays the hard lot of the wicked in the world in a way 
inconsistent with his former utterances, and with his state- 
ment in 24 23 that God gives the wicked security. Other 
examples will be cited presently. 

Is the confusion in this part of the poem due to the fact 
that we have here merely a collection of uncompleted sketches 
by the poet? Several modern interpreters, as Grill, Kuenen, 
Bickell, Duhm, Peake, McFadyen, and Marshall, have taken 
the ground that the poet originally gave each of the friends 
three speeches, and that the original form of the poem can, 
perhaps, be restored. With this view the present writer 
agrees, though he thinks that the original form has never yet 
been successfully discovered, unless in the present paper he 
should be so happy as to have hit upon it. Whether this 
prove to be the case or not, a new discussion of the problem 
will do no harm. 

All have noticed that Bildad’s third speech in c. 25 is too 
short. The favorite way of lengthening this (that advocated 
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by Grill, Kuenen, Bickell, Duhm, McFadyen, and Peake)! 
is to attach to it c. 26 in whole or in part. Duhm and 
McFadyen attach the whole of it; Grill, Kuenen, and Peake, 
vv. 5-14; while Bickell uses only vv. 12-14 in this way, reject- 
ing vv. 5-11 because the LXX did not contain them. Those 
who do not, like Bickell, reject vv. 5-11 as a later interpola- 
tion believe that the omission of the LXX at this point is a 
witness to the fact that the text has been disturbed here. 
The reasons for transferring a part or all of c. 26 to Bildad 
are, then: (1) that c. 26 is inappropriate in the mouth of 
Job at this stage of the argument; (2) that the LXX reveals 
a disturbance of the text here; and (3) that the speech of 
Bildad in c. 25 is too short. To each of these reasons a few 
words should be directed. 

1. The feeling that c. 26 is unfitting in the mouth of Job 
is based on the facts that in c. 24 Job is represented as in 
one of his bitterest moods and there declares that the Al- 
mighty, by deferring judgment on the wicked, in reality pro- 
tects them; that in 27 2 he declares that God has vexed his 
soul; and that in 31 35-37 he prepares to enter God’s presence 
in a defiant spirit. It is maintained that the calmer medita- 
tion of c. 26 on the inscrutability of God and his ways is in- 
consistent with Job’s mood both before and afterwards. A 
closer examination, however, removes this objection and 
reveals some strong reasons for believing that the poet origi- 
nally put this chapter in the mouth of Job. The poet has 
throughout the poem exhibited his great skill as an artist by 
his graphic portrayal of the way in which in illness splendid 
outbursts of an essentially noble nature may be mingled with 
wild utterances which are prompted by disordered nerves 


1 See Kuenen, Biicher des Alten Testaments, III (Leipzig, 1874), p. 137 ff. ; 
Bickell, WZKM, 1892; and Das Buch Job (Vienna, 1894) ; Duhm, Das 
Buch Hiob; McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 267; and 
Peake, Job in the Century Bible, pp. 33 and 235 ff. Peake reserves 26 1-4 to 
Job. Marshall, Book of Job, in An American Commentary on the Old 
Testament, Philadelphia, 1904, combines 26 5-14 with c. 25, but makes the 
improbable suggestion that it is a speech of Zophar. Marshali finds Bildad’s 
third speech in 24 18-21. I agree with him that 24 18-21 belongs to Bildad, but 
26 5-14 is not in the rough manner of Zophar, 
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and the unstable feelings of an invalid. Thus in 13 15 ¢. at 
the very moment that he makes Job say : 


“Behold he will slay me; I may not hope, 
But my ways will I maintain to his face,” 


he represents Job as expressing in the same breath the in- 
nate faith of a normal nature in God, thus: 


“This also shall be my salvation ; 
For a godless man shall not come before him.” 


Similarly in 16 12-19, where Job is saying that God had de- 
livered him to misfortune to destroy him, he suddenly bursts 
out with the cry: 


“Even now, behold, my witness is in heaven, 
And he that voucheth for me is on high.” 


Again in 19 25-27 in the same breath in which Job states the 
imminence and inevitablenes of his dissolution the poet 
makes him cry out: 


“But I know that my Vindicator liveth, 
And he shall arise as a last One over the dust.” 


It is a part of the same graphic and artistic portrayal of the 
mixture of sane insight and disordered nerves in a manly 
invalid, which led the poet to represent his hero as ceasing 
for a moment to be stung by the unjust accusations of his 
friends, and to let his thoughts wander away for a little ina 
calmer mood to the mysteries of the Being who formed the 
world. 

Two other considerations confirm this view. Job is made 
in cc. T, 9, and 12, though in a different mood, to treat of the 
inscrutable nature of God’s ways. The thought is not, ac- 
cordingly, a new one for the poet to attribute tohim. Again 
the poet throughout the poem, next to the address of the 
Lord, places his finest poetry in the mouth of Job. Else- 
where the allusions to the Babylonian creation poem, which 
afford some of the finest imagery of the book, are given to 
Job (see cc. 3 and 9). One feels that the splendid passage 
beginning in 26 12— based, as the writer pointed out years 
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ago (JA OS, xv. 22), upon a passage of the Babylonian poem— 
was never intended by the poet for Bildad, whom he through- 
out represents as the commonplace repeater of old saws. 
The passage runs: 
“He stilleth the sea by his power, 

By his understanding he smiteth through Rahab. 

The bars of heaven fear him? 

His hand hath pierced the fierce serpent.” 

2. As to the fact that the LXX omitted vv. 5-11, a study 
of the habits of the LXX translator (or translators) reveals 
the fact that what were regarded as repetitions in altered 
form were often omitted. Sometimes this led to the omis- 
sion of a phrase, sometimes, to the second member of a 
parallelism, sometimes, a verse or more which restates the 
thought in altered form, and sometimes, quotations from 
other parts of the poem. Here and in 21 28-33, it appears 
that this habit led to the omission of several verses. It does 
not follow, therefore, that we have external testimony that 
the text here has been disturbed. 

8. As to the brevity of the speech of Bildad, it will be 
shown presently that that can be lengthened in a more 
appropriate way without drawing upon c. 26. 

If now we turn to c. 24, a number of difficulties present 
themselves. Vv. 5-8 interrupt Job’s description of the 
doings of certain classes of violent wicked men, who kidnap 
children and make them slaves, by the description of some 
wretched outcasts who would be powerless to harm any one. 
The passage seems clearly out of place; it reminds one of 
the words of Bildad in 18 5 ff. 

Again it should be noted that the LXX omitted vv. 
14 c-18 a, and that vv. 17-22. 24, which describe the swift punish- 
ment of the wicked, are quite out of harmony with Job’s 
theme in this chapter, which is that God delays the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and thus encourages wickedness. It is 
impossible that a sane poet should have put them in the 

2 Instead of the Heb. "75 O%sw ins, I would read with @LKE 


wow maw ms. Professor Lyon, JBL, xiv. 131-135, emends differ- 
ently : 77S ovaw AMS. 
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mouth of Job here; they too are in the tone of Bildad. 
Once more in c. 30, vv. 3-8, similar in tone to the verses just 
mentioned in c. 24, form a disturbing element. Job is de- 
scribing how in contrast to his former dignity men of lower 
station mock at him. Vv. 38 introduce into the midst of 
this the description of some outcasts from society, skulking 
about in holes, not near enough to mock Job, and so low 
that even one in his condition would not care for their scorn. 

If, now, we relieve cc. 24 and 30 of these disturbing verses, 
it is possible to attach them to c. 25 so as to obtain a speech 
for Bildad of the usual length, and one which treats a favorite 
theme of his in his characteristic way. The order which 
seems most probable is: 25 1-6 24 17. 18. 5-8 30 3-8 24 21. 22. 19. 
20. 24. Reconstructed thus the address falls into three parts: 
1. The contrast between God’s holiness and man’s impurity ; 
2. The fate of ignoble sinners; 3. The fate of powerful 
sinners. The portion of it reconstructed from cc. 24 and 30 
reads as follows : 


25 6 “How much less man that is a worm, 
And the son of man that is a worm. 


2417 For they seek for themselves the deep darkness, 
But they find the terror of death-shade. 


He is swift upon the face of the waters, 
Their portion is cursed in the earth. 
Like wild asses they go out 

To their work of seeking prey; 

Sweet is bread to their children. 

In the fields by night they reap, 

And the vintage of the rich they glean. 
Naked they pass the night unclothed, 
And in the cold have no covering. 


With the showers of the mountains they are wet, 
And without shelter hug the rock. 


They are lifeless from want and famine, 
They flee to the wilderness, 
The mother of desolation. 


They pluck saltwort by the shrubs, 
And roots of broom are their food. 
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From people they are thrust out, 
They cry after them as after a thief. 


In most dreadful valleys they dwell, 
In holes of the earth and the rocks. 


Under the bushes they bray, 
Under the chick-pea they couple. 


Offspring of fools, yea offspring of nameless men, 
They are scourged out of the land. 


One devoureth the barren that beareth not 
And doeth not good to the widow 


He drags off the powerless by his strength; 
He rises up and no one is sure of his life. 


Drought and heat consume the snow-waters ; 
Sheol, sinners. 


The womb shall forget him; 
The worm feed sweetly on him; 


No longer shall he be remembered, 
For broken like a tree is unrighteousness. 


His exaltation is brief and he is gone; 
He is brought low and withers like saltwort, 
And cut off like the top of an ear of corn.” * 


8 The above translation presupposes the following emendations in the 
Massoretic text : 
In 24 17, instead of “p35 read MP3 with $4. 
“tO 6“ +“ > rT =P) “« SS, 
6“ “c “ “ce mobs iT nsss. 
“24 18 omit O'S A 3B" x5 asa hopelessly corrupt gloss. 
‘694 5, instead of E'S" fT read = O'NNDS with GLSPILEG. 
“ ee “ce oe m57v “cc sv “ Os. 
24 6, 53 mos GLE. 
oO pwn wD Bu, Du, Be. 
6 80 3, Wras ox Di, Hoff, Pe, Kl, BDB. 
“ 80 5, ‘ya "0 Be. 
$6 24 22, a"ss GLE. 
‘“ “ ns GUE. 
“ 24 19, 3xOn 
66 24 a4, 2 ’ GLE. 
s 337) P GLE. 
635 P GLE. 
pxpp 2 Be. 
119 GLE. 
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By the removal of this material Job’s addresses in cc. 24 
and 30 become again consistent, assuming a form which one 
can well believe was the poet’s own. The improvement in 
c. 30 is easily tested by reading the chapter without vv. 38. 
Job’s address in c. 24 becomes as follows : 


1 “Why are times hidden by the Almighty, 
That they who know him see not his days? 


The wicked remove landmarks ; 
They forcibly remove flocks and their shepherds. 


Asses of the orphans they drive off; 
They take in pledge the widow’s ox. 


They thrust the needy from the way ; 
Together the poor of the land hide. 


They pluck the fatherless from the breast, 
The suckling of the poor they take in pledge. 


Naked, they go without clothing, 
And hungry, they carry the sheaves. 


Within their walls they make oil; 
They tread the winepresses and suffer thirst. 


From the city and houses they groan, 
The souls of children cry out, 
Yet their prayer God hears not! 


These are among rebels against light; 
They know not its ways; 
They walk not in its paths. 


At darkness the murderer riseth ; 
He kills his adversary and enemy. 


Also the adulterer’s eye awaits twilight, 
Saying, No eye shall see me; 
And he puts a covering on his face. 


Also by night the thief goes forth, 
In the dark he digs through houses 
Which by day he had marked for himself. 


They do not know the light. 
He (God) gives them security and they rest, 
And his eye is on their ways. 
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2 If it isn’t so, who will prove me a liar, 
And bring my words to naught?” * 


Passing, now, to c. 27, this chapter, although it begins 
appropriately as a speech of Job, contains, like c. 24, much 
material inconsistent with his point of view. This material 
is contained in vv. 7-11. 13-23. It is quite in the style of the 
speeches of Zophar in the earlier part of the poem, and 
Stuhlemann, Kuenen, Bickell, Duhm, Peake, and McFadyen 
have correctly attributed this portion to Zophar. Thus 
each of the three friends, on this view, were given three 
speeches by the poet, and the poem was symmetrical to the 
end. This speech of Zophar beginning at 27 7 originally 
followed c. 26. Vv. 1-6. 12 of c. 27 are to be connected with 
cc. 29-31 as a part of Job’s last long speech. 

The praise of Wisdom, c. 28, is, as most recent interpreters 
have recognized, a still later interpolation. It can be at- 
tributed neither to Job nor to Zophar. The reasons for this 
view are well known and need not be set forth here. Duhm 
has suggested that it was originally a complete independent 
work, beginning, ‘“‘ Whence then cometh wisdom?” and hay- 
ing this question as a refrain recurring at regular intervals. 

Attractive as the view is, it is encountered by this diffi- 
culty. 28 14-19 was not only omitted by the LXX, but in- 
ternal evidence seems to indicate that the verses are a later 
addition to the chapter. The theme of the chapter is 


4 In the above rendering the following textual changes are presupposed : 


. 2 Before mds) insert «= H'DU ~with SKE. 
‘¢ Instead of yw") read yo" § «GRE. 
: a a byt “ by Kamp., Bu, Du, Be, Pe. 
12 ors ‘§ ons) GE. 
“ “ = a pdby GLE. 
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“ so S77 « sp ion Merx, Bu, Du, Be, Pe. 
“ Transfer v. 14 to come after v. 15, Bu, Marsh. 
1s Instead of yarn read BAM with SQ. 
25 Tt “ bx mT Prd “« @, 
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“Where can wisdom be found?” Its point is that there is 
a source of supply for everything else but this. Vv. 14-19 
enlarged at length upon the price of wisdom, a matter men- 
tioned, indeed, in v. 13, but which when extended over sev- 
eral verses is irrelevant, and weakens the comparison of the 
whole chapter. If these verses are dropped out, the chapter 
seems more like a fragment than a complete work. 

The final speech of Job, as already intimated, consisted of 
27 1-6. 12 29 2-25 301. 2. 9-31 31 1-34. 38-40. 35-37. Job first 
makes a brief reply to Zophar’s last remarks (27 1-6. 12), then 
plaintively recalls his past happiness before misfortunes over- 
took him (c. 29), contrasts with that his present forlorn 
condition in which he is mocked by the meanest of those 
who used to fawn upon him (c. 30), and reasserts his in- 
nocence and makes his final appeal to God (ce. 31). 

We are led, accordingly, to believe that the author of Job 
left his masterly poem in a fully finished form, and that the 
disordered condition in which the last half of our book has 
come down to us is not due to the poet, but to those pious, 
orthodox saints, who in every generation are wont to lay 
their hands on critics, whether “lower” or “higher,” 
whether critics of theology or critics of society. The splen- 
did genius of the poem did not permit them to suppress it, so 
they mixed and diluted the last half of it, that its blasphe- 
mous poison might be made to bear an odor of sanctity. 

The writer feels sure that this general position is correct, 
even if his reconstruction of cc. 24 and 25 (the special con- 
tribution of this paper to the subject) should ultimately be 
proved to be wrong.5 


5 Since the above article was in type, the writer has observed that Professor 
Macdonald, in the article ‘‘ Job’ in the Standard Bible Dictionary, seems in- 
clined to the theory (although he does not fully commit himself to it) that 
the work of the original poet ends with ch. 31, that the Elihu author next 
added his orthodox corrective, and that the Yahweh speeches are by a still 
later writer. He remarks, ‘‘The speech of the Lord would have satisfied 
him [the Elihu author] so that he could not write anything further.” 

This view seems to the present writer to miss the deep significance of the 
final colloquy between Yahweh and Job. Quite apart, however, from this 
consideration, is it safe to dogmatize as to what would satisfy a prosaically 
minded defender of orthodoxy ? 
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The Special Source of the Third Gospel 


BURTON SCOTT EASTON 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


HE following article is a continuation of the study pub- 
lished in this JOURNAL, vol. 29, pp. 139-180, under 
the title Linguistic Evidence for the Lucan Source L. 
References in what follows to the pages of that study are 
enclosed in brackets. References to “ Weiss” are to the 
pages of Die Quellen der synoptischen Uberlieferung, by 
Bernhard Weiss, Leipsic, 1908. As was the case with the 
former study, the present article aims to systematize the 
arguments of Dr. Weiss rather than to contribute original 
matter, except in details. 


The material in the Third Gospel may be divided into 
classes as follows: — 


(A) 

The following sections of Le. correspond so closely with 
the corresponding sections of Mc. that direct dependence of 
Le. on Mc. must be assumed. If Le. had any other sources 
here, he has used them only for the most minor matters. 

. 431-44, Mc. 1 21-39. A day in Cepernaum. 

. 61-2, Me. 2 23-24. Walk through fields. 

. 66-11, Mc. 31-6. Man with withered hand. 

. 89418, Mc. 4 10-2. Parable of sower (interpretation, 


. 8 22-39, Mc. 4 35-5 290. Gadarene demoniac. 
. 8 40-56, Mc. 5 21-43. Jairus’ daughter, etc. 
. 91-6, Mc. 6 7-13. Mission of Twelve. 

. 97-9, Me. 6 14-16. Herod’s opinion. 

. 910a, Mc. 630. Return of Twelve. 
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10. 9 18-20, Mc. 8 27-30. St. Peter’s confession. 

11. 9 21-27, Mc. 8 31-91. Prediction of Passion, ete. 

12. 9 46-50, Mc. 9 33-40. Controversy over precedence. 

13. 18 15-30, Mc. 10 13-31. Little children, rich man. 

14. 18 35 b-43 a, Mc. 10 46-52. Bartimezus. 

15. 19 29 b-26, Mc. 111-8. Palm Sunday. 

16. 19 45-46, Mc. 11 15-17. Cleansing of Temple. 

17. 201-8, Mc. 11 27-33. Question of authority. 

18. 2019, Mc. 1212. Conspiracy of rulers. 

19. 20 27-33, Mc. 12 18-23. Question of Sadducees. 

20. 20 39-44, Mc. 12 28-37. David’s Son. 

21. 20 45-47, Mc. 12 38-40. Warnings against scribes. 

22. 211-4, Me. 12 41-44. Widow’s mite. 

23. 21 67, Mc. 1324. Introduction to Parousia Dis- 
course. 

24, 22 7-13, Mc. 14 12-16. Choice of upper room. 


After this point Le.’s resemblances to Mc. rarely extend 
closely for even a verse at a time, and are often mere lin- 
guistic touches. 


(®) 

In the following sections, the resemblances to Me. are so 
close that Mc. evidently was Le.’s authority, but yet there 
are divergences from Mc. and agreements with Mt. that 
cannot readily be explained by editorial considerations. 


. 320-4, Mc. 1 2-4, Mt. 31-3. 5. Appearance of Baptist. 
. 3 16, Mc. 1 8, Mt. 3 11. Baptism of the Greater 


. 8 21-22, Mc. 1 9-11, Mt. 3 1317. Baptism of Christ. 

. 5 17-26, Mc. 2 1-12, Mt. 91-8. Healing of paralytic. 

. 63-5, Me. 2 25-23, Mt. 12 3-8. David and shew-bread. 

. 84-8, Mc. 41-9, Mt. 131-9. Parable of sower. 

. 819-21, Me. 3 31-35, Mt. 12 46-50. Christ’s relatives. 

. 910 b-17 Me. 6 31-44, Mt. 14 13-21. Feeding of Five 

Thousand. 
9. 20 9-18, Mc. 12 1-11, Mt. 21 33-44. Parable of vineyard. 

10. 21 8-11, Mec. 13 5-8, Mt. 24 4-7. Last Woes. 
11. 21 29-33, Mc. 13 23-31, Mt. 24 3235. The fig-tree. 
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(C) 
Passages similar to those in (B) but without the agree- 
ments with Mt. : — 


. 527-39, Me. 2 13-22. The question of fasting. 

. 612-19, Me. 3 7-19. List of Apostles, etc. 

. 9 28-42, Mc. 9 2-22. The Transfiguration. 

. 18 31-34, Mc. 10 32-31. Prediction of Passion. 

. 20 20-26, Mc. 12 13-17. Question of tribute. 

. 20 34-38, Mc. 12 24-27. Marriage and resurrection. 


(D) 
Passages where Le. and Mt. agree closely in non-Marcan 
matter, —i.e. the “shorter Q” : — 


. 37-9. 17, Mt. 37-10. 12. The Baptist’s preaching. 
. 41-13, Mt. 41-11. The Temptation. 

. 6390, Mt. 1514. Blind leading the blind. 

. 640, Mt. 10 24. Servant and master. 

. 6 41-42, Mt. 7 3-5. Mote and beam. 

. 6 43-44, Mt. 7 18-19. 16b, Mt. 12 33. Tree and fruit. 
. 645, Mt. 1235. Treasure and heart. 

. Tev9, Mt. 88-10. The centurion’s faith. 

. 7 22-35, Mt. 11 411. 1619. Christ and the Baptist. 
. 957-60, Mt. 8 19-22. Demands on followers. 

- 102, Mt. 9 37-38. Laborers and harvest. 

. 10 3-12, Mt. 10 7-16. Mission Charge. 

. 10 13-15, Mt. 11 21-23a. Woes on cities. 

. 10 21-22, Mt. 11 25-27. Christ’s Thanksgiving. 

. 10 23-24, Mt. 13 1617. Blessedness of sight. 

. 1124, Mt. 6 9-13. Lord’s Prayer. 

. 119-13, Mt. 7 7-11. Assurance of prayer. 

. 1115-20, Mt. 12 24-28 (in part). Beelzebub. 

. 11 23-26, Mt. 12 30. 43-45. Return of demon. 

. 11 29-32, Mt. 12 39-42. Demand for a sign. 

- 1133, Mt. 515. Unhidden light. 

. 11 34-35, Mt. 6 22-23. Light and eye. 

. 11 42-43, Mt. 23 23. 6. Woes. 

. 122-9, Mt. 10 26-33. Assurance of protection. 

. 1210, Mt. 1232. Blasphemy. 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
3T. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


12 22-32, Mt. 6 25-34. Carelessness for earthly things. 
12 39-46, Mt. 24 43-51. Watchfulness. 

12 58-59, Mt. 5 25-26. Agreement with adversary. 
18 18-21, Mt. 13 31-33. Mustard-seed and leaven. 
12 28-29, Mt. 8 11-12. Rejection from Kingdom. 
12 34-35, Mt. 23 37-39. Woes on Jerusalem. 

16 13, Mt. 6 24. Two masters. 

16 16, Mt. 11 12-13. Law and Baptist. 

16 17, Mt. 518. Permanence of Law. 

16 18, Mt. 5 32. Divorce. 

17 1-2, Mt. 18 6-7. Offences. 

17 23-27, Mt. 24 26-27. 37-39. Parousia. 

17 34-35, Mt. 24 40-41. Suddenness of Parousia. 
17 37, Mt. 24 28. Place of Parousia. 

22 28-30, Mt. 19 28. Reward of Twelve. 


(*) ; 

Passages in Lc., paralleled in thought in Mt. but with a 
wording more divergent than mutual editing of a common 
source will readily explain : — 


. 6 20-23, Mt. 51-12. Beatitudes. 

. 6 27-36, Mt. 5 38-48. Love of neighbor. 

. 6 37-38, Mt. 71-2. Judging. 

. 647-71, Mt. 724 81. Epilogue to Sermon. 
. T2-6a, Mt. 85-7. The centurion’s request. 
- 718-21, Mt. 112-3. The Baptist’s envoys. 

. 11 37-52 (in part), Mt. 23 (in part). Woes. 
. 12 33-34, Mt. 6 19-21. Treasure and heart. 

. 12 49-53, Mt. 10 31-36. Division. 

. 14 15-24, Mt. 221-14. Great Supper. 

. 14 25-27, Mt. 10 37-20. Demands of discipleship. 
. 15 4-10, Mt. 18 11-14. Lost sheep and coin. 

. 1734, Mt. 18 15. 21. Forgiveness. 

. 1756, Mt. 17 20. Faith. 

. 19 11-27, Mt. 25 14-30. The minas (talents). 


The above lists aim only at presenting the general state- 
ment of the situation and do not profess to be complete. 
There are many verses and parts of verses that should be 
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included in each of them that have been omitted. In many 
cases there is room for distinct difference of opinion as to 
which list should include a given passage, but a detailed 
consideration of the arguments lies entirely outside of the 
purpose of this article. 


(F) 


Passages that are peculiar to Le. but where reasons of 
vocabulary, style, or other considerations (especially adapta- 
tion to the context or obviousness of motive that led Mt. to 
omit) make it probable that the passage belonged to Q: — 

. 1017-20. Return of the disciples. 
. 115-8. Importunate friend. 

. 1lai-2. Strong man. 

. 1136. Light. 

. 121-12. Defense at trial. 

. 1213-21. Rich fool. 

. 1247-48. Stripes for disobedience. 
. 1831-33. Herod’s threat. 

. 161-12. Knavish steward. 

. 181-8. Unjust Judge. 

. 222430. Controversy as to rank. 
. 2235-38. Approaching stress. 


a critical study of Le.’s special matter, the passages 
above in (A), (B), (D) do not enter into consideration. 
For reasons that must be justified in some other place the 
passages in (F’) are omitted here, besides. From the pas- 
sages in (D) it is easy to remove what has clearly come 
from Me., and similar palpable Marcan touches can be cut 
out in other parts of Le. From the passages in (#) and 
elsewhere in the Gospel Q-matter can be removed in a similar 
way. This process may be supposed completed. 

Then, it is the present contention that substantially all 
the remaining matter was taken by Lc. from a single written 
source. 

Reliance is placed on the following arguments: This 
matter is a complete summary of Evangelic tradition, with- 
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out doublets (pp. 95-100 below). It was written by a Jewish 
Christian for Jewish Christians, disregarding Gentilic Chris- 
tianity altogether, and so in sharp contrast to Le.’s own point 
of view (pp. 87-90). It was written under primitive Pales- 
tinian conditions (pp. 100-103) and shows certain real affini- 
ties with the Johannine Gospel, infra. At many points 
within the Third Gospel the redactorial process can be seen 
by which Le. united this source with Mc. or Q (pp. 90-94). 
To this evidence is to be added that collected in the preced- 
ing article by the present writer, where argument was offered 
that the vocabulary and style of this source can be distin- 
guished clearly from the vocabulary and style of Le. 
[pp. 145-167]. The linguistic data are distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the source [pp. 168-170], contain pro- 
portionally twice as many “ purely ecclesiastical” words as 
does Le.’s own vocabulary [pp. 170-174], and are marked 
by strong Semitisms of various sorts [pp. 175-178]. And, 
moreover, the use of this source by Le. explains remarkably 
well certain differences that have been noted between the 
Third Gospel and Acts [pp. 178-180]. 

A list of the material in question will be found on pp. 95 f., 
below. Naturally, no attempt is made to assert a dogmatic 
conclusion as to its precise limits. And, of course, a discus- 
sion of the more minute points involved would be possible 
only in a full critical commentary on the whole Gospel. 
But it may be submitted that, substantially, a very plausible 
case has been made out. 


L AND THE JOHANNINE TRADITION 
A. Probable Cases 


1. Le. 42930; cf. J. 859. An attempt by the people 
to do violence to Christ, from which He escapes by obscure 
means. In Le. the attack is not sufficiently motived. 

2. Le. 51-11; cf. J. 21. A miraculous draught of fishes 
by St. Peter and other disciples. The impression is cer- 
tainly conveyed that Le. has somehow confused a post-res- 
urrection appearance of Christ with the call of St. Peter. 
Note the latter’s contrition. 
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3. Le. 616; cf. J. 1422. A second Judas in the Apos- 
tolic College. 

4. Le. T 36-38; cf. J. 112 121-8. The similarities in 
the anointings are well known. Cf. especially: rods mddas 
avtov xal tais Opitiv Ths Kepadfs adtas éEduaccer in Le. T 38 
with «ai e&duakev tais Opié adtis Tos mddas avrod in Jn. 
123. The resemblance is much too close to be accidental. 

5. Le. 10 38b-42; cf. J. 111. The two sisters, Mary and 
Martha. 

6. Le. 223; cf. J.13 297. eionrOev 8é catavas eis "lovday, 
— tdte cian rev eis exeivov 6 catavas. 

7. Le. 22 4; cf. J. 1838. St. Peter’s denial predicted 
at the Last Supper, not on the way to the Mount of Olives 
as in Mc. and Mt. 

8. Le. 2250; cf. J. 1810. St. Peter cuts off the right 
ear of the servant (or wounds it). 

9. Le. 23 16. 2; cf. J. 191-4. Scourging offered as a 
substitute for crucifixion. 

10. Le. 23 49; cf. J. 1925. Christ’s friends present at 
crucifixion. 

11. Le. 2353; ef. J. 1941. No body had ever been placed 
in Joseph’s tomb. (Mt. 27 6 does not necessarily imply 
this.) 

12. Le. 244; ef. J. 2012. Two angels at the tomb. 

13. Le. 242; cf. J. 20310. The report of the woman 
(Mary) causes disciples to visit the empty tomb. 

14. Le. 2436; cf. J. 2019. Appearance to Apostles on 
Easter evening. 

15. The term Kupios for Christ in the Evangelist’s nar- 
rative. 


B. Evidence probably Corroborative 


16. Le. 421; ‘cf. Jn., passim. Christ proclaims His Mes- 
sianic office publicly. 

17. Le. 647 1426, &pyerPar mpds pe, metaphorical, of 
Christ. Common in J., not in Mc. and Mt. [Cf. p. 161.] 

18. Le. 13 14. 16 145; cf. J. 1931. jucpa rod caBBadrov. 
Not elsewhere in the New Testament. [Cf. p. 155.] 
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19. Le. 6 38 16 22. 23; cf. J. 118 1823, x«eédrmos. Else- 
where only A 27 39, with different meaning. [Cf. p. 162.] 

20. Le. 6 20 16 23 18 13; cf. J. 43565171. éaipew tors 
opOarpovs. Elsewhere only Mt. 178. ([Cf. p. 154.] 

21. Le. 1631; cf. J. 11 47. The resurrection of a dead 
man (named Lazarus) not sufficient to convert the leaders 
of the Jews. 

22. Le. 1427; cf. J. 1917. Baordfev tov cravpdvy. Not 
elsewhere. 

23. Le. 142%; cf. J. 1225. Muceiv trav yuynv. Not 
elsewhere. 

24. In L there was no temple-cleansing at the last visit 
to Jerusalem,—the account in Le. 19 45-46 is a summary 
reproduction of Me. 11 15-17. 

25. According to Le. Christ is taken from Gethsemane 
to the house of the high-priest (22 54) and thence to the 
council (22 6). According to Jn., first to Annas (18 13) 
and then to Caiaphas (18 2), before whom, evidently the 
trial (passed over by Jn.) was held. According to Mc. 
(14 53), Christ was taken immediately to the council from 
Gethsemane. 

26. Le. 234; cf. J. 1838. The first charge brought 
against Christ before Pilate breaks down. 

27. Le. 282; cf. Jn. 18 36. This first charge is a claim 
to kingship, which Pilate understands in a harmless sense. 

28. As in Jn., there are probably no exorcisms in L. 
The sole reference (in 13 11) is almost certainly a misunder- 
standing on Le.’s part of the “binding by Satan” in 13 16, 
for the narrative evidently is not a description of an exor- 
cism. 


C. Other Instances cited by Weiss 


29. Le. 73. 6; cf. Jn. 451. 57. At a healing at a dis- 
tance, there are two sets of messengers. (Weiss, p. 108.) 
(This seems fanciful.) 

30. épwraév as “make request.” (118.) [Cf. p. 161.] 

31. The parable of the Good Samaritan shows that Christ 
had received kindly treatment from the Samaritans. (122.) 
(This seems wholly gratuitous.) 
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32. Le. 15 24. 32. GHv as “become alive.” Jn. 5 25 11 25. 
(125.) Not much stress, if any, can be laid on this, espe- 
cially as in Le. 15 24 avéfyoev is the better attested reading. 
The aorist form that. Weiss quotes is not found in the Fourth 
Gospel at all but only in Rev. (28 13 14 204. 5) in the 
Johannine writings. Cf. also Rom. 14 9, the only other use 
of this aorist in the NT. 

33. Le. 22 56. 58. The two questions: «al obros civ ait@ 
Hv, —kal od é& avrav el, require that the second be translated 
“Thou also art among them that were with him,” and so 
supposes that another disciple besides Peter was in the 
court. (155.) (This is much too refined.) 

34. Nos. 26-27, above, presuppose a preliminary hearing 
of Christ by Pilate. (158.) 

35. The people take no part in the process. (158.) 
(This depends on literary pruning, but is almost certainly 
right and is discussed in the next part.) 

36. Le. 2326; cf. Jn. 1916, The hierarchs, not the sol- 
diers, lead Christ to crucifixion. (160.) (Much too refined 
and almost incredible.) 


37. In L Christ bore His cross, not the Cyrenian. (161.) 
Cf. Jn. 1917. (This is possible, as Le. 238 26 is from Me. 
15 21, but Weiss admits its uncertainty.) 

88. Le. 2346; cf. Jn. 1930. Christ’s last words are 
peaceful (163). 

39. The Ascension covered by the Resurrection. (166.) 
(This is too refined, not only for L but also for Jn.). 


Summary. — While these instances are of very different 
degrees of weight, yet taken en bloc they yield more evi- 
dence than can well be accidental. <A detailed appraisement 
of the exact significance of each case, however, belongs to 
the Johannine: Problem and not to the Synoptic. For pres- 
ent purposes it is enough to say that real affinities between 
L and Jn. exist. 

Such affinities could not have arisen from a use by Jn. 
of Le. or of L, apart from other tradition. The divergencies 
in the account of the draught of fishes alone are so great as 
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to set this possibility definitely on one side. A reverse de- 
pendence of Le. or L on Jn. is of course not to be thought 
of. It is enough to say with Weiss that relations of some 
kind exist between the tradition of L and the tradition of 
Jn. As far as Le. is concerned, the relations are all in L, 
and this is the important point for present purposes. 


JEWISH CHARACTER OF THE MATERIAL 


1. Most noteworthy is the absence of any direct mention 
of the Gentile Mission, for the words in 24 47 are an insertion 
of Le.’s (cf. Weiss, p. 167). The only direct reference to 
benefits conferred on the Gentiles is in 2 32, where the Gen- 
tiles receive pas eis aoxadvyiv, while Israel receives dd£a. 
In other words, the position of the Gentiles in the King- 
dom is to be subordinate (and probably their conversion to 
Judaism is presupposed). At all events, the words do no 
advance in the least on a fairly common Jewish apocalyptic 
thought, as found, e.g., in Enoch 90 33. 37. 

Of indirect references, 14 22-23 probably does refer to the 
call of the Gentiles (so Weiss), but (a) the reference is un- 
certain; (6) their admission is described as a last resort; 
(e) we quite possibly have to do with an allegorizing addition 
by Le. 

Naturally, the references in 4 26-27 have nothing more to 
do with the call of the Gentiles (whatever Lc. may have 
thought) than the parable of the Good Samaritan has to do 
witb a call of the Samaritans. 

2. Indeed, there is an attitude of hostility to the Gentiles 
in L. On p. 155, vol. xxix, attention was called to the use of 
éyOpor as meaning Gentiles in 1 71. 74 19 43. The idea of release 
from Gentile oppression permeates the first two chapters of 
Le. and finds acute expression in the Magnificat. The 
meaning in 2 25. 33 of the terms wapd«Anots tov "Iopanv, 
— Avtpwais ‘lepoveadyp is obvious. And cf. 24 21. 

Especially significant here is the eschatological discourse 
in c. 21. Nothing is said here of conversions of the Gen- 
tiles being effected. Here Mc. (18 9) has eis paptipiov avtois, 
while Le. (2113.-L) reads aroByceta bpiv eis papripiov. 
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No hint is given that the persecutors are to receive benefit, 
or that the spread of the Gospel is to be accomplished in the 
persecutions. According to 21 2 ff., Jerusalem is trodden 
down of the Gentiles, dyps ob wAnpwoOacw Kaipoi eOvav. 
Then follow natural portents, men’s hearts fail, “ but ye are 
to lift up your heads.” In other words, the “times of the 
Gentiles” are not regarded as times in which they receive 
benefit, but a season in which they will do violence to holy 
things, —a time to be terminated by judgment on them, 
while Israel receives salvation. Nothing is commoner than 
just this idea in the apocalypses, —indeed, such an idea has 
given most of the apocalypses their reason for existence. 

It is probably worth adding that in 7 2 ff., the centurion, as 
a Gentile, does not dare to come personally to Christ, but 
sends Jewish dignitaries, who plead in his favor the services 
that he has rendered to the Jewish nation. (That this can 
be a Lucan revision of Q is almost incredible.) 

8. The very “nationalistic” Messianic theology in cc. 
1-2 hardly needs summary. In 1 16-17, the work of the 
Baptist (which is predicted as being successful in v. 16), is 
to prepare Israel. According to 1 32 the Messiah is to sit on 
the throne of David and rule over the house of Jacob. The 
covenant to Abraham is the theme in 1 55. 73. The Child is 
to try Israel and find who are true in it (2. 34). And so 
on. Precisely this point of view is found at the end of the 
Gospel (24 21). The two disciples have their error corrected 
as to the sufferings of the Messiah, but no hint is given that 
they were wrong in supposing that His mission was not 
Avtpodc Oat Tov "Iopanr. The woman with an infirmity has 
the right to attention because she is a daughter of Abraham 
(13 16), and Zacchzeus (19 9) can claim salvation, because he 
also is a son of Abraham, even though his sonship has been 
in abeyance. (Naturally, it is quite gratuitous to conceive 
that Zaccheus was a Gentile.) Worth noting, also, is the 
language in 22 18, where the drinking of the wine is deferred 
€ws ob 4 Bac. 7.0. EXOn. Me. and Mt. have here éws ris nudpas 
éxeivns Strav avTo wive Kawov év t. 8. 7.0. The form in Le. 
seems to point much more definitely to a “chiliastic” King- 
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dom on this earth. Cf. the allegory in 19 12-13. And it is 
worth noting once more that the highest state of blessedness is 
Abraham’s bosom (16 22), a very distinct advance on 13 28 (Q). 

4, Christ’s approval of the Law is taken so thoroughly 
for granted that it is not even discussed. Moses and the 
prophets are enough to enable any man to escape reprobation, 
and if they do not suffice, nothing will (16 31,—there is a 
strong suspicion here of an L addition to genuine words 
of Christ). No Gentile Christian would have written 1 6, 
especially with the addition of the quite unequivocal dpep- 
arot at the end. 

5. Of smaller details, the value placed on almsgiving is 
familiar. In 1141 is the strongest statement, which of course 
does not imply, ¢.g., that pork may be eaten if alms are given. 
(Weiss, however, pp. 181-182, is perfectly right in saying 
that the fondness for asceticism so often attributed to L 
— or Le.—simply does not exist.) 

In 6 34 it is taken quite for granted that even sinners in 
lending to sinners will not exact interest. This would be 
an impossible illustration in Gentile conditions. 

13 1-5 supposes a considerable familiarity with the minor 
happenings in Jerusalem, — note the article in v. 1 and the 
demonstrative in v. 4. 

In 12 38 we find the night divided into the Jewish three 
watches — contrast Me. 13 3s. 

In Le. 20 36 (not in Mc.-Mt.) the cessation of death is 
given as the reason of the cessation of marriage, — ?.e., 
marriage serves only to replenish the world; if there are 
no deaths, marriage is no longer needed. (Weiss has some 
interesting additional notes on p. 185, but the exegesis is 
rather fine, although very plausible.) 

In Le. 19 12 the departure of the prince to receive a king- 
dom could not have been formed under Gentile influence. 

.In Le. 22 16 the typology of the Passover is taken for 
granted. 

In Le. 23 56 the Sabbath rest of the women is emphasized 
(or is the purpose only to explain why they did not visit the 
Tomb on Saturday ?). 
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6. Finally, the Jewish character of the vocabulary and 
style was considered fully in the preceding article. On actual 
quotations from the Old Testament and references to it not 
much stress can be laid as indicating necessarily a Jewish 
Christian source. 


REDACTORIAL EVIDENCE 


It is in no way the plan of the following discussion to be 
exhaustive. The sole purpose is to point out additional and 
corroborative evidence that in the matter included in L we 
are dealing not with Le.’s free composition, based on facts 
orally transmitted, but with definite redaction of a written 
source. 

In the first place, telling strongly against the theory of 
much use of oral tradition, is the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of 2 32, 24 47, there is absolutely nothing definite in the 
Third Gospel on the subject of Gentile conversion, although 
Le. was intended for Gentile readers. Matter of that sort 
in oral tradition existed (or grew) beyond the possibility 
of question; it is enough to note the ascending scale in 
Mt. 10 18, Mc. 13 10, Mt. 2414. Its omission by Lec., if he 
were not strictly following documents, seems practically 
inexplicable. 

In the second place, there is the geographical confusion in 
the Third Gospel after 950. It is customary to speak of 
9 51-18 14 (or about this much of Le.) as the “ Perean Min- 
istry.” And yet, as far as Le. is concerned, there is not the 
least hint that this part of the ministry was in Perea, except 
for the fact that Christ is finally found at Jericho (18 35), and 
this is taken from Mc. (10 46). Indeed, the only geographi- 
cal hints given are most puzzling. In 9 52 Christ is entering 
Samaria from Galilee. Then, after nearly eight chapters of 
journeyings toward Jerusalem, we suddenly find in 17 11 that 
He has not moved at all. If Le. were following faithfully a 
rather extended written source in which the material was 
arranged without reference to geographical order, this con- 
fusion would be explained. Still simpler is the explanation 
that Le. computed the place in 17 1 out of the contents of 
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the narrative (Jews and a Samaritan were together). But 
it seems scarcely probable that the author of Acts, with his 
really able handling of broad geographical features there, 
should write in so confused a manner if he were not ham- 
pered by his sources. 

The above considerations are quite general. In particular 
examples, some very interesting data can be gathered by a 
study of the passages where fragments of Mc. appear isolated 
in a non-Marcan context. 

A remarkably clear case is seen in cp. 21 20-23. When 
Jerusalem “is being compassed about” with armies (present 
participle), those in Judea are to flee to the mountains, and 
those in the midst of her are to depart out. The second 
clause here is verbally from Mc., the first and third are 
non-Marcan. The result is impossible,—what had those 
armies been doing to Judea and her inhabitants long before 
they reached Jerusalem? If the Marcan clause be dropped, 
then “her” refers to Jerusalem and the passage is perfectly 
clear, “when the investment is beginning, leave the city 
while there is yet time.” Evidently confusion has been 
caused by the introduction of a Mc.-clause into a narrative 
that was already complete. This is redaction, not composi- 
tion. 

Again, v. 28 refers not to v. 27 but to vv. 25-26a, and v. 26b 
is a duplication of v. 25a. As the narrative stands, the dupli- 
cation and the awkwardness are obvious, — but the obvious- 
ness is explained when it is observed that vv. 26b-27 are 
simply taken from Mc. (13 25-26) and inserted here. If they 
are omitted from the account as it stands in Lc., the passage 
again becomes smooth and natural. VV. 23a, once more, is 
taken exactly from Mc. (13 17) and has a result of making 
. “those who give suck” be those who “fall by the edge of the 
sword,” etc. Evidently there has been a conscientious work- 
ing of two sources together here, of which one is Mc. and 
the other —as is seen if vv. 20-33 be read with the Marcan 
matter omitted —a complete account in itself. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the situation for the eschato- 
logical discourse, as it stands in Lc., is again impossible ; for, 
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according to 21 5. 37, it was delivered in the temple. Free 
composition or editing on Le.’s part will not explain this 
departure from Mce.’s account, for the result has been to 
make what in Me. is a natural situation (on the Mount of 
Olives) into one that is very difficult (in the Temple). 
What happened seems to have been this: In L there was 
an account of Christ’s last day in Jerusalem without any 
elaborate eschatological discourse, but with some remark 
about the impending destruction of the Temple, uttered 
inside of it, and based on an observation regarding the 
beauty of the avaOjyata. (These would not have been 
visible from Olivet.) The Marcan parallel then led Le. to 
insert his eschatological discourse here, drawn in part from 
Me. and in part from L in other places. At all events we 
have not Le.’s free composition. 

Similarly, it will be found often to be the case that, wher- 
ever a reminiscence of Mc. is found in an L section, there 
will be an awkwardness that indicates that the reminiscence 
has been incorporated into a completed narrative. A few of 
the more interesting examples may be given : — 

4 24 (Marcan) is intensely awkward with 4 25-27. And 4 23 
before 4 31 makes a sort of anachronism that we may well 
suppose that Le. would have avoided had 4 23 been his free 
composition. 

5 10a (Marcan, Mc. 119) brings James and John awk- 
wardly into a narrative in which they play no part. 

7 49 (cf. Mc. 2 7) imports a foreign idea into the narrative. 
It is to be noted, moreover, that Le.’s conclusion as a whole 
seems rather to miss the point ; cf. Holtzmann, ad loc. 

Why 234 follows from 233 is anything but clear; but 
23 3 is Marcan (Mc. 15 2). Probably something like “ Pilate 
examined him” stood in its place in L, but the narrative is 
clearer even if the verse be cancelled entirely and nothing 
substituted. 2318 is quite impossible after 23 16. In 23 16 
Pilate dismisses the charge; in 23 18 the “release” is taken to 
mean an act of grace to the Jews. (The introduction of the 
spurious v. 17 into the text here seems to have been motived 
by a sense of the awkwardness.) V. 18 is of course based on 
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Mc. — indeed, L does not seem to have mentioned Barabbas. 
23 38 is from Me. (15 26) and in an awkward place. 23 49» 
and 23 55a are doublets. The former is from Me. (1541). 
The admixture of Marcan elements in 23 50-53 has resulted in 
probably the most awkward sentence in the New Testament. 
If the Marcan elements be cancelled (with Le.’s “a city of 
Judea”), the sentence becomes simple. 

Of a little different type are cases where the Marcan nar- 
rative has been simplified in such a way that redactorial 
processes are excluded and where the influence of oral tradi- 
tion would have been in the opposite direction. One instance 
will suffice, the great simplification in the prediction of the 
Passion in 9 44 from the Marcan parallel in Me. 9 31. 


Mixtures of Q and L are more difficult to demonstrate but 
there are some clear instances. Very striking is the case 
11 38-41. The Pharisee speaks of the outside of the man 
(washing hands), Christ's rejoinder begins with the outside 
of a cup, which is contrasted with the inside of a man, and 
then the Pharisee is told to give alms from the inside of the 
cup. To make the confusion still worse, v. 40, as it stands 
after v. 39, makes God the maker of the outside of the cup, 
—while the cup is precisely what man made and not God. 
The result is hopeless. If it be noted, though, that several 
words in v. 39 and the words “the inside” in v. 41 are practi- 
cally identical with words in Mt. 23 25-26, andif these words be 
deleted, the whole becomes perfectly clear. In L Christ treated 
of the contrast between clean hands and a clean heart, in Q of 
the contrast between a clean vessel and its contents. Le. 
has laboriously worked the two accounts together. 

In immediate connection with this passage stands 121, 
which creates an extraordinary situation. In the presence of 
a tremendous and enthusiastic multitude Christ first begins 
to teach His disciples. The situation is clear, —into a nar- 
rative from L Le. has inserted a discourse to the disciples 
from Q. He inserted it here because it dealt with the 
leaven of the Pharisees, and the Pharisees were the last 
topic. 
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In 19 11-27, if the agreements with Mt. be marked, they 
will be found to be thick in vv. 20-26 and scanty elsewhere. 
Moreover, in the matter there are two distinct ideas, — the 
servants and the rebellious subjects, and the number of 
the servants varies from ten to three. Two distinct parables 
have been worked together, the servants from Q and the 
rebellious subjects from L. 

“Sutures,” where two sources have been united baldly, are 
visible in other places. H.g., 222. The «ai that effects 
the transition to an altogether different subject, related to 
the former only in that it also contained a “ dispute,” is very 
mechanical. 

As matters stand, 9 51 is altogether too far back in the 
Gospel. Whatever be the explanation of this, free compo- 
sition on Le.’s part seems excluded. 

The above examples, even taken by themselves, show 
something that is of the greatest importance. When Le. 
used sources, it can be demonstrated that there are places 
where he uses them with a fidelity so great as to become 
mechanical. Indeed, he did not shrink from extreme awk- 
wardness or even obscurity when it was a question of 
reproducing exactly what his source or sources said. Conse- 
quently an a priori probability is established that, when we 
find a departure from a known source (as in 20 33-40 as com- 
pared with Mc. 12 24-27), then this departure is not to be 
referred to Le.’s editorial freedom. 

Indeed, all that has been said about Le.’s “ editorial free- 
dom” (Wernle, Die Synoptische Frage, p. 107, is a good case 
in point) rests on assuming that when there is much depar- 
ture in his narrative from Mc., then this departure is due to 
Le.’s freedom. Quite apart from all the other evidence, it 
is difficult to believe that a writer who permitted himself 
much freedom would cling so closely to Me. in such long 
stretches as Le. has done, with variations of only the most 
trivial kinds. And where much variation has occurred, the 
explanation is far more probably to be sought in the use of 
other sources. 
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CONTENTS AND ORDER OF THE SOURCE 


The sections will be given in the order in which they 
stand in Le.: 
. The two introductory chapters. 
. The instructions of the Baptist. 3 10-14. 
. The Genealogy. 38 23-38. 
. The rejection at Nazareth. 4 16-30. 
. The call of Simon. 5 1-11. 


The question of fasting. 5 30. 33. 36. 39, Mc. 2 18-22, 


Mt. 9 14-17. (x) 
7. The list of the Twelve. 6 12a. 14-16, Me. 3 1619 
Mt. 10 2-4. 

8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
- 25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 


Beatitudes and Woes. 6 20-26, Mt. 5 3-12. 

Love of enemies. 6 27-38, Mt. 5 38-48 7 1-2. 12. 

House on rock. 6 46-49, Mt. 7 21. 24-27. 

Centurion’s message. 7 2-6 a. 10, Mt. 8 5-7. 13. 
Widow’s son at Nain. 7 11-17. 

The Baptist’s message. 7 18-22 a, Mt. 11 2-4. 

The penitent woman. 7 36-50. 

The ministering women. 8 1-3. 

Prediction of Passion. 9 43-45, Mc. 9 30-32, Mt. 17 22-23. 
Rejection in Samaria. 9 51-56. 

Mission of seventy (two). 101. 

Good Samaritan. 10 29 b-37. 

Mary and Martha. 10 38-42. 

Praise of the woman. 11 27-28. 

Woes on Pharisees. 11 37-50 (in part), Mt. 23 (in part). 
Breach with Pharisees. 11 53-51, Mc. 3 6, Mt. 12 14. 
Treasure and heart. 12 33-34, Mt. 6 19-21. 

Watchful servants. 12 35-38. 

Unfaithful servant. 12 47-48 a. 

Christ as causing division. 12 49-53, Mt. 10 34-36. 
Warnings to people. 13 1-5. 

Barren figtree. - 13 69. 

Woman with infirmity. 18 10-17. 

Man with dropsy. 141-6. 

Choice of places. 14 7-11. 
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33. Guests at supper. 14 12-14. 

34. Great supper. 14 16-24, Mt. 22 1-10. 

35. Cost of discipleship. 14 25-26, Mt. 10 37. 

36. Bearing cross. 14 27, cf. 9 23, etc. 

37. Counting cost. 14 28-33. 

38. Reception of publicans. 15 1-3, Mc. 2 16, ete. 

89. Prodigal son. 15 12-32. 

40. Mammon of unrighteousness. 16 9. 

41. Dives and Lazarus. 16 15. 19-31. 

42. Occasions of stumbling. 17 1-4, Mt. 18 7. 6. 15. 21. 

43. Power of faith. 17 5-6, Mt. 17 20, Mc. 11 22-23, Mt. 2121. 

44. Unprofitable servant. 17 7-10. 

45. The ten lepers. 17 11-19. 

46. Pharisee and publican. 18 9-14. 

47. Prediction of Passion. 18 31-34 (in part), Mc. 10 32-34, 
Mt. 20 17-19. (x) 

48. Zaccheus. 19 1-10. 

49. The journeying nobleman. 19 11-27 (in part). 

50. The entry into Jerusalem. 19 29a. 37 b-44, Mc. 11 9-10. 

51. Indignation of the priests. 19 47-48, Mc. 1118. (x) 

52. The tribute money. 20 20-26, Mc. 12 13-17, Mt. 
22 15-22. (x) 

53. Declaration on immortality. 20 3138, Mc. 12 24-27, 
Mt. 22 29-32. 

54. Eschatological matter. Cp. 21 (in part). 

55. Passion and Resurrection matter. Cpp. 22-24 (apart 
from Me. and Q). 

In the above list parts of verses have not always been in- 
cluded. They present often a complicated problem of little 
practical bearing. And for present purposes it has not been 
thought worth while to subdivide the last two sections. 
The four sections marked with (x) —Nos. 6, 47, 51, 52 —con- 
tain so much Marcan matter that only the vocabulary is of 
much help in distinguishing the admixture of the other 
source. No. 53 seems also to have some Marcan admixture, 
but the form of L is quite clearly discernible and a Lucan 
redaction of Me. is hardly to be thought of (cf. p. 89). 

To the above list probably should be added an account of 
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the Transfiguration, as has been said on [pp. 169-170]. Also 
it is possible that 15 3-10 should be added. Weiss, p. 61, has 
referred this to Q, but despite the coincidences with Mt. 
18 12-14 the variations are too great to be well explained by 
redactorial differences. Loisy (Les Evangiles Synoptiques, 2, 
pp. 188 ff.) considers a non-Q tradition the most likely ex- 
planation. 

The matter contained in the above list may be classified as 
follows : — 

Taking the relations with the Jewish leaders first, Christ 
offends the Pharisees chiefly by His free intercourse with 
the common people, notably the publicans (38, 48). Against 
the attitude of pride so taken by His critics we have the para- 
bles 39, 46, 32. There are two Sabbath disputes (30, 31), 
neither of which leads to such a crisis as is indicated in 
Me. 8 6 (a sign of the Jewish character of L ?), and there is 
one complaint of neglect of fasting (6) and one of eating 
with unwashed hands (22). Standing perhaps a little 
apart is the question of the penitent woman, in which Christ 
pronounces the forgiveness of sins (14). Now, it is curious 
that the Marcan accounts of the breach of Christ with the 
religious leaders assign precisely the same reasons. We find 
free intercourse in Mc. 2 16, Sabbath disputes (again two in 
number, —if this is anything more than an accident) in 2 23- 
35, neglect of fasting in 2 18, eating with unwashed hands 
in 72, and a pronouncement of the forgiveness of sins in 
25. And, outside of the Jerusalem events, Mc. contains 
no other grounds for controversy. This exact coincidence 
can hardly be accidental. The easiest explanation is that 
no tradition would be better preserved in the Palestinian 
Church than that of the points in which Christ dissented 
from the official religious leaders, so that any document 
would try to give a full list of typical controversies. A 
mechanical duplication of the Marcan list by Le., who, more- 
over, has retained most of Me.’s sections, is out of the ques- 
tion. Le. (22) differs from Mc., however, in making the 
irremediable breach come from a direct attack on the Phari- 
sees by Christ. 
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As a matter not so much of direct controversy as of peace- 
ful discussion we have the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
clearly connected somehow with the question as to the Great 
Commandment, although the preceding context in Le. may 
be from Q. Cf. Mc. 12 28-34 for a similar peaceful discus- 
sion on the same topic. 

Warnings not to the religious leaders but to the people 
themselves are found in 28, 29, 34. This feature lies more 
in the background in Mc., but is expressed with perfect 
clearness in Me. 4 12-13 919. Curiously enough in both Mc. 
and L the despair as to the people is given utterance in the 
face of tremendous popular enthusiasm for Christ. This L 
carries further than does Mc., for his crowds at the crucifix- 
ion simply “stand beholding” (23 35), and only the rulers 
mock, while in Mc. (15 29), the crowds join in the mockery. 
Warnings against half-hearted discipleship are found in 27, 
35, 36, 37; cf. Mc. 8 34-38. Possibly the faith of the centu- 
rion and of the Samaritan leper (11, 45) are to be contrasted 
here with the wavering faith of the Baptist (13), with a 
side-glance at Israel’s failure to seize its opportunity. 

Of more intimate instruction to the disciples, 42-44 may 
be compared with Mc. 9 3350 11 22-23. Adjurations to hu- 
mility and avoidance of “scandals,” with a warning against 
weakness of faith, were a feature in both sources, naturally. 
L has predictions of the Passion in 16, 47; Mc. has the 
predictions three times. 17 is a warning against wrath at 
enemies; Mc. 9 39-40 is an imperfect parallel. The eschato- 
logical matter (25, 26, 49) needs no direct discussion, and 
neither do the parallels to Mt.’s Sermon on the Mount (8, 9, 
10, 24). 

Apart, then, from the Marcan tradition there stand only 
two passages, Nos. 33 and 40-41. The first of these does not 
need discussion. The parable of Dives and Lazarus, how- 
ever, as it stands in the Gospel does introduce a new feature. 
The breach with the Pharisees is attributed to a new motive; 
Christ’s attacks on the misuse of money are given as one of 
the reasons why the Pharisees derided Him. Now in the 
first place, what is said about the possession of riches actually 
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falls short of the intensity of Mc. 1025. In the second place, 
the connection of what is said of the ridicule of the Pharisees 
is due to Le. and, if it be thought necessary, may be at- 
tributed to a misunderstanding on his part. But, according 
to Me. 10 24, Christ’s teaching as to the danger of riches 
astonished even the disciples, and so ridicule from the 
Pharisees may be taken as not only probable but quite 
certain. 

L contains the following miracles: Two synagogue heal- 
ings, one of dropsy (81), one of a woman with an “infirm- 
ity” (80); one cleansing of leprosy (45); one healing at 
a distance (11); one raising of the dead (12). The heal- 
ing of the ear in 22 51 stands rather by itself. Apart from 
miracles of healing we have only the draught of fishes in 5, 
with a possibility that Christ’s escape in 4 may have been 
attributed to miraculous means. With the exception of 
exorcisms, which may be found in No. 30 (but ef. p. 85), 
and which, in any event, are absent from the Fourth Gospel, 
this list is about what we should expect to find in any com- 
pilation of Evangelic tradition. The one advance on the 
other Synoptic tradition is No. 45, with its large number of 
lepers. 

SUMMARIZING. — The contents of this source, as tenta- 
tively established, shows a remarkable correspondence with 
the general contents of Mc. The various sides of Christ’s 
teaching and activity are all touched on and illustrated in 
proportions that are excellent. Duplication of matterisabsent, 
and there seem to be no omissions of any consequence. If 
an account of the Transfiguration be added, the source repre- 
sents just about the material that one would expect to find. 
Overloading seems to exist only in the rather disproportion- 
ate amount of space given to the Infancy matter, but this 
needs no explanation. It has been Le.’s painstaking work- 
ing of Mc. and L together that has led to the rather awkward 
duplication of the material in the finished Gospel, as, e.g., in 
the matter of the Sabbath disputes, that has so often been 
noted. 

Of course we have no assurance that Le. has given us the 
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entire contents of L. Probability is overwhelmingly against 
his having done so. But if his use of Mc. is a fair criterion, 
his omissions have not been of very much consequence. The 
material unity of the recovered matter tells also against any 
very great omissions. 


As to the order of the sections, not very much can be 
said. No. 23, apparently, stands much too early. Possibly 
the same is true of the eschatological matter 25-26, but it 
must be remembered that our impressions of the late place 
of the eschatological matter in Christ’s teaching depend 
largely on Mc. 13, where a mechanical combination is cer- 
tain. In certain cases, such as No. 4, Le.’s editorial ideas 
must be charged with dislocation, the place of No. 7 is 
doubtless due to Mc.’s order, and so on. But reconstruc- 
tion in this regard is of all things most hypothetical, and the 
order, even as it stands, is not really impossible. So it does 
not seem worth while to criticise the elaborate rearrange- 
ment of Weiss: 1; 2, 3, 4, 11, 5, T, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16; 17, 20, 18, 19, 31, 82, 33, 38, 39, 41, 46, 21, 22, 23, 
27, 54 Cin part), 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 36, 37, 42, 43, 44, 25, 26, 
45, 24, 40, 53, 54 (in part); 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55. 


THE PRAGMATISM OF L 


On p. 363 of Von Reimarus zu Wrede, Schweitzer writes : 
“Hat es doch schon Reimarus ausgesprochen, dass die 
Eschatologie der Urgemeinde mit der jiidischen identisch 
war, und nur in einer fiir das Wesen und den Verlauf der 
erwarteten Ereignisse belanglosen Erkenntniss iiber sie 
hinausging, insofern als sie wusste, wer der Menschensohn 
sein wiirde.” This statement as it stands may have, per- 
haps, to be taken rather cautiously, but at all events it does 
accurately describe the Messianic ideain L. According to 
L, Christ was the predicted Messiah of the Old Testament, 
Who during His lifetime had performed work that was 
preliminary only. After His resurrection He had gone to 
the Father “to receive a kingdom” and was to return again 
in glory, as the Son of Man, to establish that kingdom. Into 
it were to be admitted the faithful remnant of Israel. This 
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programme, apart from the preliminary work on earth, is 
simply that, ¢.g., of the Similitudes of Enoch. In detail :— 

The bulk of cpp. 1-2 is so devoted to this point of view 
that a list of the passages is needless. Christ’s ministry 
begins with “To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in 
your ears” (4 21), He goes up to Jerusalem in order that 
“all things that are written by the prophets shall be accom- 
plished” (18 31,—note that this touch is not in the Me. 
and Mt. predictions of the Passion), and His teaching after 
the Resurrection is based on the argument from prophecy 
(24 27. 44-46). 

The phrase “ Kingdom of God” is found in L in 6 20 81 
9 62 1415 19 11 22 16.18 23 m1. Of these passages, 14 15 19 11 
22 18 23 51 are quite unequivocal, — the Kingdom is regarded 
as being a fact of the future, — something that is to “come” 
(19 11 22 18), in which men shall eat (14 15 22 16) and drink 
(22 18). That it involves the redemption of Israel has been 
discussed in the last part. The Messiah Who brings this 
Kingdom has the title “Son of Man” (21 36 22 247). 
Otherwise the title is used at the betrayal by Judas (22 4s, 
—an act with an eschatological significance), of Christ as 
the Determiner of human destiny (6 22), and in a non-escha- 
tological context only in 1910. (In 6 22 the title is probably 
due to the author of L or to Lc., as Mt. 5 1 in the Q par- 
allel has “ my sake.””) 

No Jewish apocalypse regards the coming of the Kingdom 
as bringing happiness on all of Israel,—in every case cer- 
tain conditions must be fulfilled by even the Israelite to 
obtain its blessedness (cf. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, pp. 
316 ff.). L,as a Christian document, naturally makes the 
first of those conditions to be faith in Christ. (A study of 
the other conditions would carry this discussion too far into 
the realm of New Testament theology.) Conversely, rejec- 
tion of Christ involves rejection from the Kingdom. Of 
those who so rejected the Kingdom, the attitude towards 
the Pharisees is about that of Mc. (hardly as severe as that 
of Mt.). Cf. 530 Tse ff. lla7ff.143 152 16 (L?) 
18 10 ff. 19 39. (But, on the other hand, note that Christ 
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eats at a Pharisee’s table three times, —7 36 11 37 141,—a 
touch that does not occur in Mc. and Mt. and which cer- 
tainly softens the opposition.) Much sharper is the antag- 
onism to the Sadducees, on whom the entire blame of the 
crucifixion is thrown, —19 47 22 4. 52. 66 2313. 35 24 20, — 
note especially 23 35. The seribes, on the other hand, have 
become much less prominent and are found only in 11 ss 
15 2 23 10, apart from the places where the word seems to 
have been introduced from Mc. Nor is the absence of 
scribes supplied by the presence of “lawyers” who occur 
only twice, —in 143 and the woes of 11 45 ff. The people, 
however, are all and always represented as enthusiastic for 
Christ, —5 1 712.16 943 121 142 18 43 19 11. 48 2026 
21 38 23 35. 48 24 19, even if their enthusiasm is not always 
“according to knowledge.” Eschatologically speaking, this 
state of affairs is summed up in 14 16-24, they who were in- 
vited (the religious leaders) having rejected the message, 
their place is filled from the common people. 

(This attitude towards the various classes of the Jewish 
nation — hatred of the Sadducees, a lesser dislike for the 
Pharisees, considerably less feeling towards the professional 
students of the Law, and a most kindly feeling towards the 
populace —is exactly what would have been found in the 
Jewish-Christian communities of early date in Palestine but 
in no other Christian communities of any time or place.) 

The greatest hope seems to be placed in the poor, i.e., 
those who, literally, have little money. The redaction of the 
Beatitudes in L emphasizes this most strongly, a part (only !) 
of the Parable of Dives and Lazarus lies in the same direc- 
tion, and the extreme emphasis laid on sharing one’s posses- 
sions (3 11 11 41 12 33 16 9) drives the argument home. Cf. 
especially the calm tone of Mt. 6 19-20 with the L form in 
Le. 12 33. The agreement of all of this with Palestinian 
conditions (as in the Epistle of St. James?) is again obvious. 

SumMMARY. — When the details collected in this part and 
on pp. 87-90 are considered, there seems to be only one 
conclusion indicated,—that L was coimposed by a strict 
Jewish-Christian, and written for the benefit of other Jewish- 
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Christians and in order to convert Jewsto Jewish Christianity. 
The author was looking forward to Christ’s return as the 
Messiah-Son-of-Man, to establish the Kingdom for such as 
had accepted Him. Externally speaking, apart from the 
moral reform demanded, the faith of the author was a 
“Way” in Judaism (rather than a distinct religion) in 
which the Law is still observed, Gentile conversions disre- 
garded (simply,— not condemned), and the conversion of 
Israel not despaired of. In other words, the point of view 
that we find in St. Peter’s speeches in the first chapters of 
Acts. 
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Brief Communications 


NEW GOD NAMES 


F absolutely certain discoveries in the field of Biblical 

literature and exegesis there can be but few. But 
there are many theories which are in such a high degree 
probable that we may call them practically certain, and such 
is the text-critical and exegetical theory of Cant. 27 35 
that I shall here put forward. The passages, which are 
identical, run thus: ‘ I adjure you, O ye women of Jerusalem, 
by the roes and by the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up 
nor awaken love until it pleases.” This is in accordance 
with the high conception of love in the Song of Songs. 
Love is too serious a thing to be played with. But what is 
the meaning of the special form of adjuration? ‘By the 
roes and by the hinds of the field’ is surely absurd. The 
only remedy is to chronicle the corrections which we have 
had to make elsewhere, suggested partly by the habits of the 
scribes and partly by the little known and still less consid- 
ered (as I at least not unnaturally judge) North Arabian 
theory. PNX5% is not ‘roes,’ but comes from A"3Y3¥, ‘ Sib‘o- 
nith, a title of Ashtart, the goddess of love. MOS is not 
‘hinds,’ but comes from rd, ‘Aralith,’ another title of 
the same goddess. If the reader will take the trouble to 
refer to my recent works (the latest is The Two Religions of 
Israel, 1911), he will find the evidence on which I base this 
view, or rather this conviction. Suffice it to mention the 
compound divine name FIXS¥ AW, which, by the manipula- 
tion of religious officials has arisen out of MISE AWN, 
‘ Yahwe-Sibonith,’ ¢.e. virtually, ‘Yahwe-Ashtart.’ And in 
the second place, S=y and oon in 1 Sam., which, like 
Sy" comes from OXI. “TW, here as elsewhere, probably 
comes from BW, Shurim = Ashurim, ‘Asshurites.’ That 
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there was a North Arabian Asshur, Professor Hommel and I 
have independently shown. The adjuration becomes thus, 
‘by Sib‘onith (gloss, Aralith of the Shurites).’ That the 
cult of Ashtart was specially prevalent in North Arabia, I 
hope that I have shown sufficiently in The Two Religions of 
Israel. 

T. K. CHeyne. 


OxForRD. 


NOTE ON MARK 16 18 


In my article s.v. “ Aristion (Aristo) ” in Hastings’ Die- 
tionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1906, I made the following 
reference to Conybeare’s well-known conjecture based on 
the gloss eritsu Ariston inserted before the Marcan appendix 
(MK. 16 9-20) in red ink in small cramped letters by the 
writer of an Armenian tenth century codex, ascribing the 
authorship of the appendix to the Aristion of Papias (Euseb. 
H.E. Ml, xxxix. 4):— 


Undeniably the reference in Mk. 16 1s to drinking of poison 
with impunity must have literary connection with Papias’ anec- 
dote regarding Justus Barsabbas (H.E., III. xxxix. 9), whatever 
the source. Conybeare’s citation of a gloss ‘against the name 
Aristion’ in a Bodleian 12th cent. codex of Rufinus’ translation 
of this passage, which referred to this story of the poison cup, 
was even (to the discoverer’s eye) a designation by the unknown 
glossator of Aristion as author of this story. But besides the 
precariousness of this inference, it would scarcely be possible to 
write a gloss ‘against the name Aristion’ which would not be 
equally ‘against the name of Elder John’ immediately adjoining; 
and as medieval legend reported the story of the poison cup of 
John (i.e the Apostle, identified in the glossator’s period with the 
Elder) this would seem to be the more natural reference and 
meaning of the gloss. 


Prof. J. Vernon Bartlett has recently done me the kind- 
ness to transcribe for me this gloss on the Rufinus codex 


with especial regard for its location on the page. His report 
is as follows : — 


My notes on the Bodleian Ms. of Rufinus which I examined 
(Mss. 2 and Miscell. 294, once in the Monastery of Eberbach) are 
to this effect. The scholion is really simply one of a number of 
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marginal notes, indicating the contents, which occur throughout 
the Ms. Conybeare noticed that the ‘scholion’ ‘Quod Justus 
qui et Barsabas venenum biberit nihilque ex hoc triste pertulerit’ 
stood ‘in the margin over against the name of Aristion,’ and 
inferred that this showed consciousness that this story was ‘due 
to or suggested by Aristion.’ 

But the position ‘over against’ Aristion is a mere accident, 
due to the fact that there is no room on the inner margin of the 
Ms. (which is written in 2 columns), where it should come, for 
the marginal note to be inserted. Hence it comes opposite the 
name of Aristion, which though a good deal earlier in the text, is 
in fact parallel (to the matter in question) in the other column. 
There are similar cases which I have observed elsewhere. Thus 
the inference was a mistake of Conybeare’s and the observation 
is of no historical value. 


For this purely negative result of the inquiry, which 
does not even connect the tradition of the poison cup with 
“John,” I was prepared some years ago by an assurance from 
Professor Conybeare himself in conversation that there was 
“nothing in” the supposed evidence, and would scarcely 
have thought it worth while to bring this merely negative 


result before readers of the JOURNAL were it not that the 
ascription of the Marcan appendix to Aristion (ground- 
less as I believe it to be) has been so generally accepted, 
and by scholars of such eminence. 

In addition I have the following curious bit of evidence 
to submit on the question when and how the legend of the 
poison cup came to be detached from the name of Justus 
Barsabas and attached to that of the Apostle John. It may 
serve to justify my renewed invitation of the reader’s atten- 
tion to this subject. 

As is well known, one of the new fragments of Papias 
taken by de Boor from cod. Baroscianus 142 in the Bodleian 
Library, and probably derived from Philippus Sidetes par- 
ticularizes in regard to the story of the poison cup which 
Papias had (indirectly? as mapadkaBov amd) from the 
daughters of Philip, that it was drunk as an ordeal imposed 
by the unbelievers, and contained the poison of a viper 
(tov éxiSvns). Whether the venom of a viper taken by the 
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mouth is in reality a deadly poison (¢appaxov Syrntnprov), 
concerns not us but the physicians. It seems at least to 
have been so considered. But it does not appear by any 
testimony I am able to obtain that it was in such universal 
use as to warrant the inference in regard to poison cups in 
general that the poison was extracted from a serpent’s fangs 
when no statement to that effect is made. We cannot, for 
example, infer that a painter of the period of the Renaissance 
or earlier, wishing’ to indicate to the eye the poisonous nature 
of the contents of a cup depicted on the canvas, would natu- 
rally resort to the expedient of painting a viper so disposed 
in the chalice that its head projects with threatening mien 
above the rim, while its tail hangs down over the side. 

If, then, we look at the celebrated painting of John the 
Apostle and Evangelist by Domenichino, or, at other still 
older representations, in which this symbol occupies a posi- 
tion second only in prominence to that of the eagle derived 
from the pages of Irenzus,! we shall naturally say to our- 
selves: Medieval legend gave the idea of the poison cup; 
for that is traceable back to the second century and rests 
ultimately, like the accompanying legend of John’s immer- 
sion in boiling oil, on the prediction of Jesus to the sons of 
Zebedee, “ Ye shall indeed drink of my cup, and be baptized 
with the baptism wherewith I am baptized” (Mk. 10 39); 
but whence the idea of this particular brand of poison, if not 
(directly or indirectly) from the pages of Papias himself ? 

We shall be grateful to the students of medieval art if 
they will trace this apostolic viper to his literary lair. To 
all appearance he would seem to have escaped from the cup 
of Justus Barsabas. 


Bens. W. Bacon. 
Yare UNIVERSITY. 


1 Her. Til. xi. 8. The symbols, however, are probably older than Irenzus 
(see my note on ‘‘Andreas of Cesarea and the Virgin Birth” in Am. Journ. 
of Theol. xv. 1. Jan. 1911) and are variously applied. In Irenzus that of 
the lion is connected with John and the eagle with Mark. 











